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THE ANGELIC DOCTOR’ 


HE Dominicans are once more in Oxford. With 

splendour of procession and a Roman Cardinal 
laying their foundation-stone, these Black Friars renewed, 
on August 15th, 1921, the Feast of our Lady’s Assump- 
tion, that solemn entry which they made just seven 
hundred years ago, Stephen Langton blessing them, 
within the University precincts. This time they brought 
in their hands the Summa Theologica, written by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, now translated into English for modern 
students. It is true that medieval Oxonians had always 
favoured Duns Scotus, whom A. J. Froude calls, rather 
undiscerningly, “‘the greatest of the Schoolmen,” and 
mocks as “‘ the constructor of the memoria technica of 
ignorance, the ancient textbook of a priori knowledge, 
established for centuries the supreme despot in the Oxford 
lecture rooms.” When Leigh and Leighton, royal com- 
missioners, put down the “ old learning ” with rapidity 
and violence in September, 1535, on arriving at New 
College, they “found the great quadrant full of the 
leavesof Duns, the wind blowing them into every corner.” 
Reasons why the Franciscan genius would appeal to that 
of Oxford are not difficult to comprehend ; nevertheless, 
who now reads Duns Scotus beyond a small company of 
experts? He is a memory; while St. Thomas, the 
Angelic Doctor, has taken to himself his great power and 
reigns. He reigns without a rival among Catholics ; and 


*1. The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. Literally translated 
by Fathers of the English Dominican Province; 1906-1922. London: 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 

2. The same: Latin text with French translation. By F. Lachat ; 
1854-1861. Montréjean and Paris. See also the present writer’s article on 
ae Thomas’s Theory of Human Knowledge,” in this Review, October, 
1875. 
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the vast world outside, where little more than his name 
is familiar, does him homage by the voices of Huxley, 
Harnack, and Eucken. Of all our books to be chosen by 
way of letters introductory to Oxford, which are the 
three we might best name ? Surely they are the Imitation 
of Christ, the Divine Comedy, and the Summa. Each 
is a work of high and unique achievement, perfect in 
beauty, and humanly speaking, inspired. Our religion, 
poetry, philosophy, meet in them, form and spirit, 
lucidly rendered in pure mental equivalents, poised, 
self-centred, complete. And of the Angelic Doctor it 
must be said briefly that his writings convey to every age 
the mind of the Church. 

But why does he come back to learned Oxford in 
translation ? The answer implies a far-reaching story, 
When St. Thomas lectured or preached, as he did in Paris, 
Cologne, Bologna, Rome, and Naples, thecommon language 
understood by all who had any culture was Latin; more- 
over, a certain recognized philosophy prevailed, with its 
terms fixed almost as in mathematics, though disputes 
about their contents went fiercely on, and would grow 
apace. There was, in Western Christendom, a unity of 
mind to which corresponded the one sacred speech, 
ruling alike over Liturgy, Canon Law, Scripture, and 
History. Now, all that is changed. Latin has lost hold 
of the civilized nations, rich in their several languages and 
literatures ; while the double movements we sum up as 
Renaissance and Reformation have between them broken 
the medieval mould, brought strife into religion and 
controversy touching first principles into men’s minds. 
One immediate consequence is that St. Thomas returns 
a perfect stranger to Oxford, his thought forgotten, his 
dialect unknown in comparison with many later, such 
especially as the Kantian, Hegelian, and Spencerian, not 
to speak of Schopenhauer and Bergson. He seems to 
candidates for academic laurels far more antiquated than 
Aristotle, who keeps a certain rank in the schools and ever 
will, so long as Greek is not sacrificed to the inner Bar- 


barians. This condition of things would probably have 
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ensued, although Tudor England had not cast away the 
Roman yoke; for that wider and more permanent in- 
fluence which the “ poets ” glorified in the neo-classic 
age of Leo X was decidedly scornful of Thomas, Scotus, 
and their commentators; but the break with Pope and 
Curia made it inevitable wherever Protestants got the 
upper hand. Thus intellectual barriers conterminous 
with religious differences arose in the West, and the 
republic of letters went fatally asunder. By the year 
1600 this unhappy schism of reason as well as of faith was 
completed. ‘To-day sees it still in force. There is a 
Roman Index of forbidden books, as all the world knows ; 
but one equally severe, while not so explicit, decrees that 
Catholic writers in any department shall be passed by 
without mention in the leading modern journals, reviews, 
and bibliographies, or handled only (with rare exceptions) 
by strangers to their creed. 

A striking illustration occurs in the case of St. Thomas 
himself. Like his great fellow-Catholic, Dante, during 
century after century he was deliberately overlooked, or 
named with contempt by the heralds of revolt from 
Christian Rome. In our critical inquiring time, however, 
not even the Scholastics might be left out of a general 
survey ; and we shall find an article on Aquinas in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica devoted to his memory. But 
who were appointed to give an account of him? Two 
writers, one a Principal of the Scottish Free Kirk, Dr. 
]. M. Lindsay ; the other, Mr. J. M. Mitchell, Lecturer 
in University College, London—certainly not a member 
belonging to his Church. That scores of Catholic students 
profoundly versed in St. Thomas were available is beyond 
peradventure ; and Cardinal Mercier’s fame as a modern 
Thomist could not have been unknown to the British 
editor. I am far from disparaging the article in question, 
which admits that the “ writings of Thomas,” whom Dr, 
Lindsay is careful not to style Saint, “‘ are of great im- 
portance for philosophy as well as theology ”; and that 
“by nature and education he is the spirit of scholasticism 
incarnate.” Why not, then, invite one among his best 
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qualified disciples to interpret him? No, the custom of 
the country demanded otherwise; and so a Scots Pres. 
byterian draws for us a portrait, not indeed untrue, but 
without animation or sympathetic power, of the typical 
Catholic thinker and Angel of the Schools. To the 
Encyclopedia, such philosophy seems dead and buried; 
it informs us—and we hardly know whether to smile or 
sigh—that “the last of the Scholastics”? was Father 
Suarez, S.J., who died in 1620. We have ourselves met 
a few since that date who were sufficiently alive to quarrel 
with Father Suarez. 

Clearly, from all this it follows that St. Thomas needs 
translation into modern vernaculars and will gain by it, 
as Dante gained when his Tuscan was made English or 
High German. Even among Catholic students, especially 
in our seminaries, the advantages to be reckoned -are 
exceedingly great. For we none of us live now in the 
Middle Ages; neither do we talk Latin in familiar 
dialogues or write in it our correspondence, as Erasmus 
did. Our manuals of science appear in the language of 
their respective countries, and only by translations could 
they circulate round the globe. Newton published his 
Principia in Latin; what mathematician would now 
dream of inditing a Ciceronian treatise to defend or 
attack the formule of Einstein ? My copy of Mendeleef’s 
Chemistry is translated from the Russian. In short, we 
have ceased to think in Latin habitually ; and its corre- 
lations with our minds are difficult as they never were 
to the universities of the Thirteenth Century. With so 
many schemes of thought crossing one another in the alr, 
words take on confused shades of meaning, and these we 
can scarcely keep apart from the Latin of our textbooks, 
while a good translation would lessen the danger by its 
idiomatic precision. My argument, as will be seer, 
favours reverent study of St. Thomas in his own Latin, 
with lecture or comment on it in the mother-tongue, 
thus doing for the Summa what has been long since done 
for the Bible, and on grounds as weighty. ‘ Understand- 
est thou what thou readest?” That is ever the question, 
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leading on to a second of incalculable moment to priests 
and preachers. “ Canst thou explain it when read?” 
Many a consummate scholar who knows the Angelic 
from beginning to end will be dumb or unintelligible on 
such topics for want of the English equivalents, which he 
has never thought upon. And here is one most serious 
reason why St. Thomas remains a hidden treasure, when 
his wealth of wisdom should be scattered abroad. Speak- 
ing from my own experience, it cost me nearly two years 
of continuous reading to master the vocabulary and 
assimilate the logical procedures which are indispensable, 
if we would be at home in the School where Catholic 
philosophy holds its court. We think, I repeat, in 
English ; and our clerical training requires us to be quite 
familiar with another tongue, with recondite terms 
derived from ancient Greek metaphysics, and with 
Christian adaptations of the same to revealed doctrine. 
It is a triple knot which we are set to loosen, perhaps the 
hardest we shall ever take into our grasp. 

“There is a book,” says the French translator of the 
Summa, ‘‘ which contains the true system of philosophy, 
the substance of Christian tradition, the mind of Holy 
Scripture, and the brilliant expression of divine lore.” 
On the other hand, let us take into account with what 
imperfect control of classical Latin our average students 
are equipped when they have passed out of their 
“ Humanities,” and how simply unknown to them is the 
technical diction now first presented for use and com- 
prehensidn while they are diving into metaphysics, a 
deep sea, the very existence of which few among our own 
lads have ever so much as suspected. Leave them to 
grapple at once with language, thought, and argument, 
we not only may, but hitherto mostly have done; as I 
call the consequences to mind they would admit of im- 
provement. At any rate, since a Latin version of every 
Greek author used to be printed in earlier editions of the 
classics (and, me judice, with good effect), so might a 
tendering into well-chosen modern terms give to St. 
Thomas a quite unrivalled influence on the priesthood of 
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to-day, which would before long shape their teaching 
and preaching to finer issues. The Bible and the Summa 
furnish by far the best of sermon-books. 

Such as these were the motives that prompted M. 
Lachat, in 1854, to begin the French translation of the 
Summa which lies before me in sixteen volumes, not com- 
pleted until 1860. It is truly a monumental work—the 
Latin text done into admirable French, with notes and 
the most reputable commentaries, a full index and quin- 
tessence of the whole by way of conclusion. The author 
points out how marvellously well adapted to this great 
undertaking is the language of Catholic France. It has 
been steeped from the earliest days in Christian tradition ; 
it is analytic by nature, clear, rapid, direct, impatient of 
roundabout involved phrases; and we may subjoin that 
its genuine affinities have always been close to the Latin, 
never Teutonic or Eastern. These qualities of brevity, 
precision, order, and common sense make French the fit 
instrument for teachers in all the sciences, but especially 
in medizval scholasticism, and St. Thomas might have 
written in the language of Descartes or Pascal had it been 
developed during the Thirteenth Century, as it was 
three hundred years afterwards. M. Lachat contends 
that his version has cleared up doubts and escaped am- 
biguities incident to the Latin style, in which I am dis- 
posed to agree with him. “ The perfection of strength,” 
says Newman, writing on Cicero’s diction, “ is clearness 
united to brevity; but to this combination Latin is 
utterly unequal. From the vagueness and uncertainty 
of meaning which characterize its separate words, to be 
perspicuous it must be full.”” Who, we may ask, could be 
more unlike Cicero than St. Thomas Aquinas ? Rhetoric 
was entirely forbidden him; pure intellect was the 
faculty which he addressed, logic the method of persua- 
sion; and yet again, as Newman goes on to remark, 
*‘ Latin is not a philosophical language, not one in which 
a deep thinker is likely to express himself with purity or 
neatness.” The Angelic Doctor did, indeed, triumph 
over these difficulties; without being diffuse he con- 
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trived to be in a very high degree perspicuous ; and he 
added to his Latin style not a little of the Attic “ clear- 
ness, energy and harmony,” to which by native grace it 
could not lay claim. Nevertheless, French, were it only 
by possession of the definite and indefinite articles, and 
by a precision that the Schools themselves had greatly 
assisted in development, holds advantages of its own, 
peculiarly felt in a good translation like that by which 
M. Lachat has enriched Catholic literature. 

On turning to the English, now presented in a handsome 
and convenient form by the brethren and heirs of St. 
Thomas, we have to congratulate them on so grand an 
enterprise happily ended after sixteen years of labour 
upon it (1906-1922). It is surely another of the cheerful 
signs we may observe that our second spring is hastening 
unto the harvest. Of late a shining constellation of genius 
native to the Church, moving round about her as a 
central sun, has been telling her glory—I mean the 
centenaries of Columbus, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Napoleon, Dominic, and Francis. What a magnificent 
roll of honour this one line unfolds! ‘The range is 
immense, the height beyond any modern achievement. 
All these except Shakespeare were Catholics born and 
bred, while 4zs pictured world is not Protestant but 
medieval. What is my conclusion? I foresee that in 
the happier time to come our Faith will be adorned by 
men of science, explorers, poets, actors and chroniclers of 
romance, mighty organizers, prophets, philosophers, and 
saints, as in the days of old. For the Church breeds men ; 
her ideals inspire them ; her discipline forms them ; and 
she is never weary of making fresh beginnings. ‘‘ Quare 
fremuerunt gentes, et populi meditati sunt inania?” 
The taunt of the Psalmist smites that century from which 
we have just escaped, with its blind rage against our 
creed, its empty Nihilism in philosophy. Bankrupt it 
died, having with infinite toil dug its own grave. As for 
the Church, “ incessu patuit Dea”; the glory of going 
on reveals her strength and majesty. At such a time we 
are glad of these newborn volumes. ‘They bring the 
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credentials of our religious teaching before philosophers, 
men of letters, educated readers in every class, who may 
well be at the pains of learning what Catholics hold and 
why it is held by them. I have spoken and written much 
concerning the “ heralds of revolt.” St. Thomas Aquinas 
comes forth now with splendour and authority as the 
herald of our Faith. 

“¢ My copy of the Summa of Aquinas,” I read in Dean 
Milman’s Latin Christianity (Vol. IX, 132), “ has above 
twelve hundred of the very closest printed folio pages in 
double columns, without the indexes. I pretend not to 
have read it; but whoever is curious to know, as it were, 
the ultimate decisions of the Latin Church on most 
theological or ethical points, will consult it; and will 
see the range and scope of that theology, and the ground- 
work of all the later casuistry.” 

More fortunate than the versatile Dean of St. Paul’s, 
there have always been numbers of Catholics who knew 
their St. Thomas well. It is long since Possevin reckoned 
seven hundred commentators on his works which, by law 
and custom, never lost pre-eminence in the Catholic 
universities or the schools of religious Orders, although 
certain vicissitudes may be noted to which I shall return 
by and by. Thanks to the digest of the Summa that lies 
at the foundation of all theological treatises inside the 
Catholic borders since the Council of Trent, we must 
needs be all alike disciples and St. ‘Thomas our Master. 
This it is which qualifies me to review any translation, 
not without much direct reading of the original. But I 
shall not claim to have turned over all the pages contained 
in the Blackfriars version. Every distinct portion has had 
my intent study, with hardly an exception; and I find 
each faithful to the text, precise in giving an equivalent 
which appears to me sound English without pedantry, 
and everywhere readable. Difficulties, of course, remain, 
such as the necessary but never quite unambiguous 
employment of the word “form,” which refuses to 
signify in our language either “ essence,” or “‘ energy,” 
or “ constituent principle.” And I much prefer “ transi- 
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tive” to “ transient,” when applied to the effect of a 
cause outside itself. ‘These are points of debate or adjust- 
ment; but I rise from my voyage of discovery with an 
admiration all the greater that I used to wonder if the 
thing could be tolerably done, and here it excels both in 
correctness of rendering and in use of the vernacular. 
No doubt we read St. ‘Thomas for knowledge or insight, 
that is to say, for science, not for style; and he must be 
taken seriously and tested as we go along; in short, he 
is akin to mathematics, not to literature. 

And since, in mathematics, it is not the teacher’s name 
that signifies, but the demonstration, so when we have 
glanced at the briefest of prologues ever set in front of 
an opus magnum like the Summa, no more is heard of 
St. Thomas himself; he becomes an impersonal voice 
except on the very rare occasions when to register dissent 
from prevailing opinion seems called for by the argument. 
Not a line, not an epithet, so far as 1 remember, tells us 
anything by which we might infer that he suffered or 
was sad, like other pilgrims in this vale of tears. He might 
be the Great Anonymous of the Schools. Contrast a 
silence so unbroken with Montaigne’s delightful garrulity 
and draw the conclusion. If the French essayist did not 
babble concerning his life and opinions, always with a 
personal touch, the Essays would lose not only their 
charm but their secret, which is persuasion. Much turns 
on this difference, and will turn. After studying the chief 
systems of philosophy, Tennyson, who was nothing if not 
a poet as Montaigne was an observer, felt “a certain 
terror of minute scientific analysis in matters of religion.” 
His was at no time “ the faith that cannot be content 
without parcelling out its information into scientific 
sections *?; and herein he may well stand for the average 
man of his race, who prefers action, with mystery left in 
the impenetrable background, to theory and dogma. That 
is an additional reason why St. Thomas holds no rank 
among the great men of times past whom Britons revere 
although not knowing much more than their names. Who 
was Aquinas? The “ Prince of Schoolmen ”—and who 
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were they? “ Pedants,” it was replied, “‘ writing bad 
Latin, who six hundred years ago divided their ‘ dreary 
intellectual world ’ into furious factions, quarrelling over 
questions unanswerable or not worth answering.” 

St. Thomas, however, was a great man who still awaits 
and will reward a modern biographer, although Digby 
calls the story of his life, as related by ‘Touron, one of the 
most delightful of books. He rises conspicuous among 
an imperishable company of “ heroes,” in Carlyle’s 
altogether human sense, on what has been termed the 
ridge or watershed of medieval history. By this we 
ought to understand the crisis prepared and fixed in its 
chief consequences, while the Thirteenth Century was 
in mid-course, that broke up Western Christendom, 
brought the system of Empire and Papacy governing 
Europe to an end, set France on her ascending path 
until she became /a grande nation; with Avignon and 
Constance, Wittenberg and Trent, hidden in the gloom 
afar off, but as their day came to be revealed. So com- 
pletely has the Thirteenth Century been thus dissolved 
into its elements that modern imaginations know it only 
under aspects which fail to create a single united im- 
pression. Hence it has grown to be a field for experts; 
but not even Frederick II, once called “‘ Stupor Mundi,” 
will compare in fame with later crowned men of genius, 
although probably their equal. Now St. Thomas, by 
birth and condition, was at the very centre of all the 
movements which entered into this judgment-scene of 
the Middle Ages, and a leading actor in them. His 
pedigree, Norman-Sicilian, connects him with Frederick 
of Hohenstaufen, but likewise with the royal houses of 
France, Aragon and Castile. He met Popes and Kings 
on familiar terms. That his family, after keeping him 
two years a prisoner in their castle of Rocca Secca, gave 
him leave to join the Dominicans in 1243, was owing both 
to the Emperor and the newly-elected Pontiff, who were 
to be most resolute enemies; so that Frederick and 
Innocent IV may be considered his sponsors in religion. 


The Saint’s kindred fought under the Ghibelline flag; 
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but he was always an “ ultramontane,” as journalism now 
speaks, devoted to the Holy See. Personal griefs were not 
wanting to him; a sister was killed by lightning, a 
brother starved to death in captivity, the castle of Aquino 
destroyed. His own death is attributed by Dante and 
Villani to poison, who lay this sacrilege at the door of 
Charles of Anjou, let us hope untruly. But when he died, 
in 1274, Thomas had perhaps not reached his fiftieth 
year. Of a stately presence and silent meditative habit, 
he took his own way through life ; yet was ever obedient 
to the authority which commanded him not only to 
lecture but to travel on diplomatic errands, to preach 
where the Pope resided, and to labour towards the ex- 
tinction of the Greek schism. On the tragic events which 
filled his time he has left not a syllable. How tragic they 
could be the piercing lines of Dante, when he meets 
Manfredi in the realm of purification, tell us. What, I 
wonder, did the Angelic feel and judge on hearing of the 
execution at Naples of his kinsman, the bright-faced lad 
Conradin, whose dying cry still moves all hearts. And 
the tragedy of Frederick himself, with whom an empire 
and a dynasty found their sepulchre! These were 
Sicilian dramas in which Thomas had his place, were it 
only as related to the victims; but his feelings we shall 
never learn. And yet he knew the philosophy of love and 
friendship by more than his readings in Aristotle. The 
rest is silence. 

He writes then impersonally, with an Angel’s aloofness 
from our human agitations, and as one wedded to the 
“passionless bride, divine Tranquillity.” None that I 
know of among Catholic commentators has drawn his 
character in this respect so vividly as Milman, who 
remarks: ‘‘ He approaches more nearly than most philo- 
sophers, certainly than most divines, to. pure embodied 
intellect. He is perfectly passionless ; he has no polemic 
indignation, nothing of the churchman’s jealousy and 
suspicion ; he has no fear of the result of any investiga- 
tion; he hates nothing, hardly heresy ; loves nothing, 
unless perhaps naked abstract truth. In his serene 
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confidence that all must end in good, he moves the most 
startling and even perilous questions as if they were the 
most indifferent, the very Being of God. God must be 
revealed by syllogistic process. Himself inwardly con- 
scious of the absolute harmony of his own intellectual 
being, he places sin not so much in the will as in the under- 
standing.” And thus he “examines with the same 
perfect self-command, it might almost be said apathy, 
the converse as well as the proof of the most vital religious 
truths.” While, therefore, he “has assigned its unassail- 
able province to Church authority, to tradition or the 
Fathers, to faith or works; yet beyond, within the 
proper sphere of philosophy, he asserts full freedom.” 
All this we hear with satisfaction, recognizing how 
precisely it corresponds to the original, and what an 
answer it affords to those who charge Rome with fostering 
ignorance. But something must be added. St. Thomas 
indeed ‘‘ gives every advantage to his adversary,” and 
states the case for him better than most disputants could 
state it for themselves. He is a judge who not only sums 
up but passes sentence. And in so doing he acts the part 
of the great Reconciler between Reason and Revelation. 
In such a blending of the divine with the human sources 
of certitude Scholasticism finds its task, wins its guerdon, 
which is peace—peace intellectual and permanent. To 
quote St. Augustine’s magisterial sentence, “‘ Beatitudo 
est gaudium de veritate,” happiness means rejoicing in the 
truth. The Angelic Doctor can throw himself into the 
attitude of sceptic, atheist, or heretic, when opening the 
debate by which he constantly proceeds. When, how- 
ever, he takes up the reply, St. Thomas brings to bear on 
it all the resources of his inexhaustible learning, which 
not even Dante could surpass. Legend affirms that the 
memory of the wonderful Sicilian retained all he had ever 
read. His quotations appear to be waiting always at 
command; they cover the writings of classic and 
Christian authorities so far as the West was in possession 
of them; and a work such as the Catena Aurea cannot 
but fill us with amazement, when we take into account 
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its mastery of the Gospel text and the Fathers’ comments 
upon that portion of Scripture. 

Critics have remarked that Albert the Great was even 
more encyclopedic in his pursuit of knowledge; Scotus 
and Roger Bacon were apparently daring beyond their 
Dominican predecessor. But we must not overlook the 
great sovereign idea which St. Thomas obeyed, and 
which determined the contents no less than the design 
of his colossal undertaking. He was, if we may so describe 
that function, reporter of the Catholic Church to every 
succeeding generation; not a speculator but an editor- 
in-chief of her doctrine, the actual concrete inheritance 
of which Providence had given her the charge, “ Deposi- 
tum custod1.”” And what was that deposit ? She was heir, 
by default if you will, of Greek wisdom, not less than of 
the Hebrew and Christian treasures admittedly her own. 
There had come down to the Middle Ages not simply the 
rumour of lost knowledge, but, as Novalis calls it much to 
the point, a “‘ mysterious tradition of philosophy,” bound 
up with mighty names, the divine Plato and the most 
judicial of Hellenic minds, Aristotle. ‘These unrivalled 
teachers were scions of the “ House of Socrates”; and 
his method of cross-examination could never fall into 
disuse without injury to sound reasoning. If Plato was a 
supremely gifted theologian, Aristotle had come to be 
honoured in the lifetime of St. ‘Thomas, by Catholics no 
less than by Greeks, Jews, and Arabians, as par excellence 
“the Philosopher.” Now, was the rich estate of human 
intellect thus acquired to be cast away in deference to 
sheer doubt or self-devouring scepticism ? If not—and 
everything of value, private or universal, was at stake—it 
followed that the system of teaching must keep in view 
demonstration rather than acquisition. Not such dreams 
as a David Hume might indulge, shut up in his library, 
but wisdom for life here and hereafter should be the 
copious matter of university training. Or shall we insist 
—we ought surely—that the first and last of sciences never 
can be brought down to a bare method without contents ? 
The Lucretian “ void” in which atoms fleet aimlessly 
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for ever but ideas have no real existence, leaves mankind 
helpless and hopeless. But our Scholastics moved “‘in the 
serene light of eternal truth,” and their reflective thought 
contemplated reality, instead of making it an insoluble 
problem, at best a “‘ riddle of the universe.”” No method, 
however, can work without premisses which are more 
than logical forms. If the central tradition, which carries 
forward the experience of the race to their descendants, 
be flung into the abyss, dreams will usurp its empty seat ; 
and, as we now feel with growing apprehension, society 
will run the risk of destruction at the hands of intellectual 
Nihilists. Our wise medieval masters combined a fear- 
less method of reasoning with a regard for the past which 
no doubt fell into credulity or even superstition where 
moderns would not be led astray. But we owe to them 
a tradition by which we can live as moral agents and 
baptized Christians. Where is the constructive philoso- 
phy of to-day that denies their fundamental principles ? 
To the Scholastics, therefore, Reason was in presence not 
merely of its own notions but of a real universe antecedent 
to analysis, given by experience, and always at hand as 
the touchstone of assertions, true and false. Emphatically, 
I repeat, something was given before and after the mind’s 
reflections termed by us philosophy ; experience, past and 
present, was a reality which we never might put by. 
Thus did Reason and Reality meet in a living embrace. 

Socrates sought true definitions; Plato dwelt in a 
heaven of exemplary ideas; Aristotle perfected the pro- 
cess of syllogism and built up a system where each indi- 
vidual was found under its proper genus and species. 
This Organon of thought St. ‘Thomas applied all through 
the Summa with an effect at once conclusive in detail and 
of striking symmetry in the general view. Now the 
question arises whether, as Hume said and Arthur Clough 
sang, “all is juxtaposition” ; or do real causes produce 
distinct effects ? Aristotle maintained that the supreme 
cause which set all others in motion was the end, or 
intelligent purpose of them, each and all, a doctrine 
calculated to throw the modern man of science into a 
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paroxysm compounded of rage and fear. He rages lest 
it be verified; and he fears lest it should show him the 
face of God. “ Juxtaposition,” with a formula, is the 
idol he adores. But in upholding the philosophy of 
“ motives ” acting on otherwise inert Nature, the Greek 
and the Christian give to all things a meaning and thereby 
avalue. There is, indeed, a “* stream of tendency”; not 
an aimless round of dead electrons chasing one another, 
but an upward going—whither, except to the First, who 
is also the Final Cause ? 

In such a system philosophy delineates a Pilgrim’s 
Progress, or man’s journey from the seen to the unseen. 
The stages, means, vicissitudes, fall into a drama, with 
its crowning success or self-determined failure. All the 
Middle Ages were intent on this Quest, which sought 
through wild woods and by perilous waters for the way 
to Paradise. In gleaming prose it becomes the “ High 
History of the Holy Graal”; in poetry, the “ Romaunt 
of the Rose,” and far above all other achievements the 
mystic song of Dante. ‘Twin stars in the Catholic skies 
at their loftiest height, St. Thomas and Alighieri shine 
for ever, alike and yet unlike, the tranquil Sicilian over 
against the fiery Florentine, Guelf and Ghibelline holding 
one creed, both disciples of Aristotle, curiously docile to 
the master of those that know, yet each independent and 
unique. Thomas begins where Dante ends, with God as 
term of the creature and the divine Exemplar, thence 
coming down to the Human Image and Likeness, finally 
showing the means of attainment through Christ, who 
is both God and Man. Dante, on the contrary, loses 
himself in the dark forest, goes down through all the gulfs 
of misery, ascends by painful stages, and by flights from 
sphere to sphere, until he reaches the blessed Vision of 
Peace. And for the guide of his ascent to the Empyrean 
Thomas appears in glory, though not yet canonized on 
earth. Such a regal assumption of authority as by right 
divine is, in the Angelic, not surprising. Pope Leo XIII 
quotes Cajetan, who wrote of him: “ So great was his 
veneration for the ancient and sacred Doctors that he 
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may be said to have gained a perfect understanding of 
them all.” He, indeed, made the humble confession to 
a brother Dominican that by God’s gift he compre. 
hended whatever his reading brought him for study; 
earnest prayer was the spiritual Organon of all his dis. 
cernment. We may take our view from a slightly different 
angle, by contrasting the deference of most medizval 
writers (and I[ include Arabian as well as Latin) for the 
wisdom of the ancients with a proud or calm self-suff- 
ciency, visible in Luther, Descartes, or Kant, which bows 
to none other than its own thought, and assimilates only 
what it seems to create. St. Thomas delights in agreeing 
as a disciple with his Augustine in truths revealed ; but 
quite as willingly with Aristotle in reasonings he could 
have made out alone. So Dante worships low before 
Virgil, his master and guide, from whom he has learnt 
the lovely style that does himself honour—Dante, chosen 
to a grander sublime than sweet Virgil ever attained, 
There is a simplicity in such avowals of genius, very 
winning. And so the Tuscan goes to school in the 
Summa ; borrows from it the scheme of virtues and vices 
on which to frame a world where justice retributive or 
vindictive reigns ; throws into the most enchanting verse 
its ordered scale of being; and, as Pico della Mirandola 
well observed, rises on the wings of ‘Thomas and Augustine 
to heavenly heights. ‘* After Thomas,” it has been said 
by one who found in the “ mystic unfathomable song” 
of Dante deep joy, ‘‘ what is left but the light of glory?” 
That radiance which glows brighter and brighter, as we 
move on from the “ gentle hue of Eastern sapphire” 
through many-zoned splendours, even to the Eternal 
Rose about God’s throne—whence falls it on the Tuscan’s 
meditative, sorrow-darkened brow, except from the 
tranquil mind of St. Thomas? Concerning these two 
Catholic luminaries we may thankfully write: 


Voice answering voice, so musical and clear, 
That can be known but where day endless shines. 


St. Thomas, therefore, has brought to fulfilment the 
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design promised but left a forlorn ruin by Lucretius, to 
erect above all confusion and distress of mortals the 
“templa serena”? where wisdom might dwell sure, the 
human spirit find rest. The Summa, like a garden 
enclosed, is complete within itself, and deserves to have 
inscribed on its title-page the name long since given it, 
“ perennis quaedam philosophia” ; or the doctrine of the 
centre, real in affirmation, ideal in scope, spiritual in 
essence, derived historically from the House of Socrates, 
but purged and crowned by the Christian revelation. 
In structure it bears a suggestive resemblance to other 
great works of the later Middle Ages, not only to 
the Divine Comedy but to the intricate and refined 
Church architecture prevalent when Aquinas taught. 
Not, indeed, that the word “ decorated ” ever could be 
applied to a style which in its Greek sobriety is austere, 
appealing strictly to the judgment without bias; yet a 
true analogy runs between the infinite rich detail of 
Gothic shrines controlled by a master-builder, and the 
countless arguments serving one immense plan where 
nothing is overlooked in the philosopher’s idea. His 
object was the very same which inspired Dantean 
stanzas, lifted high sanctuaries towards Heaven, led holy 
men to write Meditations, as in the volume attributed to 
the Franciscan Saint Bonaventure, Jtinerarium Mentts 
in Deum, how to reach the goal of Humanity, or the 
union of man with his Creator by thought, love, obedience, 
self-sacrifice. Pure intellect, yet not unaided by sense 
and imagination, thus views time and eternity from the 
heart of the universe where, according to Aristotle and 
St. Thomas, God the Prime Mover dwells, desired of all 
that He has made. Here is the splendour of light without 
acloud. The language is therefore cleansed of earthly 
dross, lucid, concise, adequate, simple, that is to say, free 
from double meanings in the measure allowed by Latin 
which, we have already granted, was not designed for 
abstract reasoning. ‘The Latin of St. Thomas will repay 
special comparative study, with reference not merely to 
classic authors whom he was not copying, but to St. 
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Augustine, St. Gregory, and Boethius ; it is a subject on 
which one had better keep silence than offer a few 
desultory observations ; and so I hasten to the concluding 
stage of my present venture. 

Great, undoubtedly, St. Thomas is; but unknown az; 
well as known, and to latter-day thought and thinkers, 
magni nominis umbra. Leibnitz, whose apologetic 
treatise, called Theodicy, was drawn up under his in- 
fluence, remarked on this fact more than two centuries 
ago; and a fact it remains. Towards recent systems of 
philosophy the Angelic Doctor seems to hold a position 
resembling that which the Catholic Church holds 
towards heresies dating after the first period of the 
Reformation. Both are worlds apart, and a great gulf 
separates them. St. Thomas, intellectually a Greek, 
rejects once and for all time every system which sub- 
ordinates Reason to Unreason. With all his might he 
opposed the ‘‘ Impersonal Mind ” which Averroes would 
have substituted for the living, personal Trinity of our 
creed. Nevertheless, how large an undertaking would it 
not be to disengage from the Summa those arguments 
by which he has refuted in anticipation the sceptical 
assault of Kantism on our intellect, and the dangerous 
deceits of Hegelian sophistry ? ‘‘ His conclusions,” we 
are instructed by Leo XIII, “‘ have the very widest reach, 
and contain in their bosom the seeds of truths well nigh 
infinite in number. These have to be unfolded with 
most abundant fruit in their own time by the teachers 
who come after him.” Something, then, still requires 
to be done, building on the sure foundations laid. More- 
over, the argument is to move by process of thought, not 
simply by fiat of authority. And again, we must discover 
a meeting-place where we can argue, for if we and our 
adversaries have nothing in common, how shall we join 
issue ? Reflections in this key, long and carefully taken 
into account, have led to various movements, which are 
celebrated as forms of neo-Scholasticism. They fully 
recognize the Angelic and do him honour. 

That St. Thomas always had praise without end from 
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the Holy See requires no demonstration. In life he was 
constantly employed by the Pope of the day; with 
John XXII, who called each of his articles a miracle, 
begins the series of documents bearing the Roman seal 
which in their language declare his teaching not only safe 
but to be followed, almost as if it were infallible. The 
supreme distinction shown to him at the Council of 
Trent, when the Summa was laid on the altar side by side 
with the Holy Scriptures, canonized the book itself, and 
remains without imitation as it had no precedent. His 
theology could not become obsolete, for it was the 
marrow of all school books in Catholic universities and 
seminaries down to the French Revolution. But un- 
doubtedly, as physical science advanced, as the literary 
taste of the Renaissance would not endure medieval 
Latin, as Descartes invented an extreme form of private 
judgment in his “‘ Cogito, ergo sum,” or atomic intellectual 
method, and as Locke reduced thought to reflection upon 
sensible experience, the continent, so to call it, of 
Scholasticism underwent submersion like Atlantis, and 
men sailed over it unawares. German philosophism, 
deriving from Descartes and Spinoza, wanted neither its 
matter nor its form from Aquinas. Our own schools 
during the Eighteenth Century were languid, if not 
decaying; and the French armies, over-running Europe, 
did not encourage the idea of their resurrection. A 
hundred years ago, the Summa was little studied, even in 
the Eternal City. A rather shallow kind of eclecticism, 
more or less inclining towards Locke, but still protected 
by religion from the legitimate consequences of his 
principles, held sway. Neither did a revival of the 
School-philosophy seem at all likely for many years to 
come. In 1846, Newman, at Propaganda, “found, to 
his surprise, that both St. Thomas and Aristotle were now 
out of favour in Rome.” We can see from Wiseman’s 
observations, in passing, on the “‘crabbed” philosophy of 
the medieval schools, how neglected they were by his 
friends, the learned on both sides of the Alps. My own 
master, Dr. Charles Meynell, who was by temperament 
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a thinker and a man of unquestioned mental ability, bears 
much the same witness to a later date (about 1857), for he 
did not study the Summa till putting it into my hands at 
Oscott, yet he had taken a Roman degree. However, by 
that time a reaction had begun to set in. The writings 
and disputes of Italian leaders—especially to be named are 
Gioberti and Rosmini—could not leave St. ‘Thomas with- 
out mention. Among writers known to me was Libera- 
tore, who quoted the Summa to refute these new systems 
of Ontologism and the Ideal Light. At a distance from 
Rome, on the tower-crowned hill of Perugia, Cardinal 
Pecci was absorbing the wisdom of the Angelic during 
an exile that lasted thirty-two years. In 1878 his oppor- 
tunity came; and on the Feast of St. Dominic, August 
4th, 1879, Leo XIII announced by his magnificent 
Encyclical, #terni Patris, that the Angelic Doctor had 
been recalled from a still more protracted exile to his 
rightful place among the scholastic divines, as “ their 
master and prince.” ‘The glorious teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas should be restored and win its former 
renown,” said Pope Leo. He kept his word. 

But, as Lord Morley reflects in a passage worth noting 
for its unexpected conclusion, “‘ the medizval spirit 
wears something of a ghostly air in the light of our new 
day. This attempt, which has been made many a time 
before, ‘ to unify two ages,’ did not carry men far in the 
second half of the Nineteenth Century. Nevertheless, it 
were an idle dream to think that the dead hand of Dante’s 
century, and all that it represented, is no longer to be 
taken into account by those who would be rulers of men.” 
Saul here finds himself among the prophets. Lord 
Morley had in view the failure of Romanticism, Guelfism, 
and even the Tractarian Movement, when compared with 
such counter-influences as did achieve triumph and 
empire down to the Leonine era. Since then, what a 
discomfiture of unbelief by hard facts has not the world 
witnessed! ‘* Back to positive spiritual convictions, and 
to aconstructive scheme of life!” isthecry. Yet the past 
never returns. And when Pope Leo described the 
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writings of St. Thomas under the figure of a seed-bed, he 
put upon Catholic philosophy the duty of development, 
vital and not simply formal, which must enlarge the 
synthesis already established between Faith and Reason. 
There was much dead wood in medizval physics; new 
powers of criticism, sources of knowledge, acquaintance 
with vast world-religions, demanded attention. It was 
for special research to indicate where and to what extent 
St. Thomas had borrowed from non-Catholic authors— 
such as Maimonides and Ibn-Gebirol. But far more 
important was direct dealing on methods universally 
accepted with systems, agnostic, monistic, or materialist, 
which had sprung up since Occam’s revolt from the 
central philosophy left Christendom a prey to the forces 
of negation. The things that remain unshaken are such 
as Plato’s doctrine that Eternal Mind has called into being 
an intelligible universe; Aristotle’s appeal to first 
principles which are self-evidently true; the sanctities 
and sanction of the Moral Law; the immortal destiny 
of man. As regards Christian apologetics, knowledge has 
been widened, fresh problems appear and will multiply, 
for in this region East and West are drawing closer with 
every decade. We can no more expect to discover in St. 
Thomas a critique of the Upanishads or the Buddhist 
Scriptures than a prophetic refutation of Fichte or 
Schopenhauer. The Angelic wrote for his own age. But 
in the Summa we have a standard of truth, and conse- 
quently a touchstone of falsehood, to which every system 
must conform. 

Truth is the watchword of St. Dominic, “ Veritas,” a 
challenge no less defiant than austere. It is a challenge 
because an affirmation; and by the method of St. 
Thomas a reconcilement after combat. The word that 
returns in his pages, made current in our scholastic 
tournaments, is Distinguo, which implies criticism but 
holds out a prospect of qualified acceptance, seeing that 
every possible error distorts some real truth. Question 
and perpetual analysis look onward to the unity of all 
partial views in a light where Reason transfigures 
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experience, and Revelation is no longer Faith, but sight. 
A most consoling foregleam of that dawn meets our gaze 
in the beauty and pathos which St. Thomas sheds over 
his treatises on the incarnate Christ and the Blessed 
Sacrament, not to speak of the Corpus Christi office and 
hymns. Truth and unity embrace when the Word 
becomes Man, just as the Communion of Saints is made 
perfect in the Eucharist of which all partake. No false 
philosophy creates anything by its falsehood. Hence the 
modern chaos, out of whose devouring jaws civilization 
is trying, however feebly, to escape. ‘The truth alone 
will make us free. And St. Dominic holds it forth to 
Oxford in the Summa—to the Oxford of late years so 
devoutly read in Dantean lore, best of all noviciates for 
a life-long dedication to Catholic truth. Our supreme 
poet might have written the verses with which I end in 
the volume of St. Thomas, where he learnt so much of 
his wisdom ; they fit the great translation I have been 
praising ; and should be quoted for their music in the 
original Tuscan: 


I see full well the mind can ne’er exist 
Content, unless illumed by that True Light, 
From whom dissevered may no truth consist ; 
Therein it rests, like wild thing in its lair, 
Delighted, when ’tis reached, for otherwise 
All human efforts unavailing were. 


Paradise, 1V, 124-129. 
WILLIAM BARRY. 























THE PROSPECTS OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
SCOTLAND 


OR many years past the Scottish Hierarchy have ap- 

pointed that on Pentecost Sunday the Rosary shall be 
recited for the conversion of Scotland. ‘The pious wish 
was not generally known—for there was little curiosity 
about what was going on in the Catacombs—and, if 
known, would only be regarded as the sign of a harmless 
and amiable delusion. But now a series of causes has 
brought the conversion of Scotland forward as a topic of 
discussion. Any such series is made up of long and short 
spans of causation: trivial and transitory events suffice to 
bridge short gaps, but when the eventual effect 1s severed 
from us by gulfs of historic convulsion, enormous con- 
nectives are required. Needless to say, in our case, as in 
so many more, the war provided the great central span. 
By disgracing prejudice, revealing reality, and violently 
evicting ignorance, that quadrennium undid the work 
of centuries. ‘To Scotsmen, as to others, new horizons 
of thought were opened. Religions were tried in compe- 
tition by a new fiery test: did dying men want cigarettes, 
or bonhomous moralities, or Sacraments? Of that ordeal 
the results are far from being exhausted yet. So, taken 
all together, the grand cause and the supplementary acci- 
dents have brought Scotland face to face with the Catholic 
Church—an interview which Protestantism had steadily 
and successfully burked for centuries. Like it or dislike 
the Church, you cannot begin to understand history 
without it; Scotland has now awakened from an ignor- 
ance of Catholicism so deep that it constituted a defect 
of culture. * 


* Books written by foreign anti-clericals often do much good in Britain 
because they imply so much Catholicism which is unknown to insular 
Protestantism—e.g., Zola’s Lourdes. 
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Just when the Editor of the Dustin Review asked me 
to write on the prospects of the Church in Scotland, a 
minor crisis had occurred: I must try and exhibit the 
probable larger significance of what might look like a 
passing parochial splutter. About New Year, the writer 
of these pages was invited by the Rector of St. Aloysius’ 
College, Glasgow, to give away the prizes to the boys. 
The occasion was in a manner privileged, quasi domestic, 
for the audience consisted of the Jesuit Fathers, the boys 
and their parents. ‘The speaker urged the necessity of 
securing a good supply of graduate teachers for Catholic 
Secondary Schools and the general need for Catholics to 
avail themselves more fully of their educational rights and 
opportunities in order to exercise a civic influence more 
adequate to their numerical importance in the commu- 
nity ; Scotland must be appealed to through the intelli- 
gence; Catholic University students ought to be five 
times as. numerous as they are. ‘The Universities being 
national, democratic and test-free, why should we not 
avail ourselves of our rights? It was all commonplaces, 
but woe unto him that uses hyperbole! ‘Two phrases, 
that the Universities were “ undefended cities ” and that 
they must be “ captured,” were selected for . . . cap- 
ture by a reporter sitting perdu in the crowd, and con- 
verted into catchpenny headlines in a report which re- 
ceived prominence in next morning’s Glasgow Herald. 
To make it plain to anybody how the expressions were to 
be estimated, no more was needed but a little goodwill, or 
even cold common sense. But such commodities were 
not in season at the moment. The peccant phrases were 
made to grin with horrifying relief by the carving away 
of their context. Instantly, as at a preconcerted signal, 
the hooters and syrens of No Popery blared in the Press. 
Columns were filled with letters—chiefly anonymous; and 
one may guess how much more spite and folly was merci- 
fully kept dark by the editors. The mentality of 1850 
seemed to be suddenly resurrected. Out came the stale 
credulities of the mid-Victorian tourist, exploited by 
Continental guides. When private clamours began to 
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fail, the Presbyteries of Glasgow fulminated and their 
anathemas received an unusual amount of public atten- 
tion. 

Catholics were puzzled. Do we inhabit a volcano-side, 
living on bare sufferance ? Had a carefully laid mine 
been sprung by inadvertence? The secret soon trans- 
pired. The affair turned out to be a “ stunt,” designed 
to rouse the municipal voters of Glasgow and district 
from their apathy and reduce the Catholic and the La- 
bour representation on the local Education Authority. 
These two parties were described as an Unholy Alliance ; 
against which a Holy Coalition of Economy and Bigotry 
was simply and yet astutely contrived: it was not the 
job of an amateur organizer. Rates must be reduced, 
and so, flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo. Passion 
must be fetched from where it could be got, and Acheron 
was willing and even gratified. For a week or two the 
discharge of anonymous wisdom continued, one pocket 
of gases after another exploding. ‘Then came a lull: an 
interval, not the end. The public has been trained not 
to think or remember anything for long: nothing is 
played sostenuto in a modern newspaper, except the 
advertisements, overt or covert. The pace was relaxed, 
for it was essential that the agitation should have a spurt 
left for a finish; and the finish was still two months and 
odd distant. So we awaited what next, and in due time 
the next move appeared. ‘To explain how it was managed, 
I must ask the reader to go back to last year. 

Last summer a few priests and laymen spontaneously 
came together to discuss what means should be taken to 
arrest the advance of Rationalistic propaganda among 
Catholic working men. ‘To meet the case of those who 
take Mr. Wells for a universal historian, a series of public 
lectures was planned, giving the Catholic point of view. 
Of course, the treatment must be summary, since the 
points ranged from Genesis to Post-Reformation Econo- 
mics.* ‘The plan received diocesan sanction and the 
series proceeded quietly enough—one amongst many 
* The lecturers included Frs. McNabb and Reeves, O.P., and Mr. Belloc. 
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similar courses of public lectures, which always abound in 
Glasgow. Large mixed audiences were attracted: ques- 
tions were invited and answered. It had been the aim 
and it was the method of the lectures to state and expound 
rather than to polemize: nothing in the nature of a 
challenge or aggression was intended. Nothing of the 
sort would have been supposed in London or Manchester 
or Birmingham: nor—to do ourselves justice—in Glasgow 
at times of normal sanity. But the ingenious organizer was 
at work again; that Education Authority Election was 
drawing near and it was time for the next move in the 
great No-Popery Stunt. One morning the Glasgow 
Herald came out with a leaderette suggesting, if not 
demanding, that Mr. W. E. Brown, a University Lecturer, 
should be punished for criticizing the Reformation on a 
public platform in one of the lectures above mentioned. 

One would like to have seen the face of . . . shall we 
say the Editor of the Manchester Guardian ?—on learning 
that it was claimed in the Second City of the Empire, 
fifty years after the Tests Act, that freedom of historical 
criticism exercised upon the Sixteenth Century should 
be regarded as an academic misdemeanour ina University 
which receives many thousands of pounds of public money 
in grants! Meanwhile, University students made grace- 
ful apologies “‘for the provincialism of our local Press.” 
A prominent Glasgow journalist, asked if he were not 
ashamed of the part played by his journal, is said to have 
answered, ‘‘ Protestants don’t go to church, and the only 
way to get at them is through the Press.” He might 
have added, “‘for the sort of Protestants we want, the 
whole sum of their religion is No Popery.”” This was the 
circumstance which induced so highly respected a medium 
of publicity as the Glasgow Herald to give services which 
procured for it some very soiling acknowledgments. 
Political necessity makes queer bedfellows: highly respect- 
able Moderates were found working with people that, if 
you asked them at ordinary times, they would not be seen 
dead with. No-Popery leaflets were circulated in the 
Presbyterian churches of such a stamp that nobody would 
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come forward and own them... after their work was 
done. Well, the agitation had its effect. No less than 
three out of five electors were got to the poll, and it was 
proclaimed a glorious victory for Economy and Protestant- 
ism. It was at once admitted that the alleged alliance 
between Catholics and Socialists had no existence in 
fact—the polls proved it. That story had done its work 
and might now die. The Holy Coalition polled 35 per 
cent. of the electorate against 25 per cent. voting Catho- 
lic or Labour—and 40 per cent. slept through all the 
drumming and did not vote at all. ‘The Catholic repre- 
sentation on the Authority was considerably reduced, 
and the Glasgow citizen awoke with some horror to the 
fact that he had allowed the working of the Education Act 
to fall for the next three years into the hands of a body 
heavily clerical in composition, from which men and 
women of proved and valued administrative competence 
had been ousted by persons moderate in nothing else but 
their abilities and attainments. However, the soup 
never comes to table as hot as it leaves the kitchen: it 
will take the new administrators all their time to redeem 
their election promises of retrenchment. So far, their 
principal achievement has been to celebrate the King’s 
birthday in Glasgow by refusing the 10,000 destitute 
children their free meal on that holiday. ‘Two Labour 
members promptly advised His Majesty of the fact by 
telegram. 

So much for the campaign. Next for a view of the 
immediate consequences. First, a considerable number 
of individual defections from the Established and U.F. 
Churches, produced by disgust at their electioneering 
proceedings. Secondly, a deep-seated resentment amongst 
the teachers, who are a powerful organization, against 
the same bodies. Certain of the No-Popery champions 
signalized themselves during the campaign by remarks 
which readily bore the interpretation of a professional 
spite, and were attributed to clerical jealousy of the im- 
proved status and increased influence of the teachers. 
Thirdly, it will be difficult for the few prominent clerics 
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who sympathize with Labour, to efface the impression 
that Presbyterian clericalism is Labour’s sworn enemy, 
Every intelligent working man now knows more about 
Reformation economics than Protestant Alliance lecturers 
do. Heis not interested in Calvin or Luther or Knox, but 
when he is told that the pre-Reformation Church owned 
a large proportion of the wealth of the kingdom, he is 
simple enough to ask, “‘Who got away with the swag?” 
Cobbett has not lived in vain. This coarse question is 
not burked in Labour histories; the working man is not 
to be doped by anxiously explaining to him that it was 
the merest accident . . . a regrettable detail . . . that 
from a “ return to a purer Christianity ” there somehow 
resulted enormous accumulations of private wealth and 
irresponsible power. It does not escape his notice 
that somehow, oddly enough, the same thing happened 
in England. So whilst the late great rally brought 
Miss Miggs to the poll in her thousands, Simon 
Tappertit did not follow suit. He has learned better. 
Fourthly, there are the seqguele of a panic, some remains 
of irritation and suspicion, inevitable after the first 
awakening to a rude reality. Protestantism has experi- 
enced something of the shock that comes to an elderly 
man when he realizes, after an extraordinary effort, that 
he is no longer what he has been. He has pulled it off 
this time, but could he manage it again? Energetic 
personalities, individual or collective, rebel angrily at 
these warnings, but you cannot (as the old woman said) 
fight against Anno Domini. 

One would not care to revive a local and ephemeral 
chronicle for the sake of mere belated remonstrance ; but 
it is worth while to try and divine its meaning as a portent 
of the future. Let us, therefore, pursue the matter a 
stage further. ‘The explosions in the Glasgow Presby- 
teries reverberated in the General Assemblies at Edin- 
burgh in May, where the same prophets made the flesh 
of a larger audience creep with the menace of Romanism 
and the hideous possibility that the history of Scotland 
might again come to be conceived as beginning before 
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1560. ‘The following is an extract from the speech of the 
Rev. Mr. Cameron, Minister of Kilsyth: 


In Glasgow at the present time between one-fourth and one- 
fifth of the entire population was Irish, and if the suburban 
population in places like Pollokshields and Kelvinside were 
eliminated it was a reasonable and just computation that one- 
third of the working-class population in Glasgow was Irish. He 
had official figures of the children attending schools under various 
authorities in industrial areas in Scotland. The increase in the 
Roman Catholic children in two years over the previous year 
was 1,037, and the decrease in the number of Scottish children 
in the two corresponding years over the previous year was 1,812. 
That was to say that the Irish children had increased in com- 
parison with the Scottish children by nearly 3,000. In Dundee 
the increase of the Roman Catholic children in the two years 
was 176 and the Protestant decrease 873—a Roman Catholic 
increase over the Protestant children of 1,048. In Edinburgh 
the Roman Catholic increase in the two years was 175 and the 
Protestant decrease 1,389. 


These figures caused an impression; but the most 
obvious criticism was not made upon them—that the 
Protestant decline is much more marked than the Catholic 
increase. Mr. Cameron has nothing to say to his own 
people for allowing their strength to ebb. Is it the 
wicked Papists who are frightening the innocent Protes- 
tants into sterility ? Surely he is aware that the last 
Census (1921) revealed that whilst seventeen out of the 
thirty-three counties of Scotland had actually fewer inhab- 
itants than ten years ago, and three others were virtually 
stationary, the only parts which showed any considerable 
rate of increase were just those industrial areas (Ayr, 
Dumbarton, Fife, Lanark, Renfrew) in which he deplores 
the taint of an “alien” invasion. Why alien? Scot- 
land absorbs and assimilates, and always has—there is 
none of the “‘ pure-blooded Teuton ” fatuity here. But 
Protestantism does not: there’s the rub. So far from 
being incompatible, these aliens (from the land where 
the Scots name was first known) incorporate most readily. 
Why, he himself proceeds to complain that there is a 
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great deal of intermarriage and (with singular misappre- 
hension of the fact) asserts that mixed marriages are 
encouraged by the Catholic Church as a means of prosely- 
tizing. And in the speech in which he denounces the 
frequency of mixed marriages, he reckons the accretion 
as “‘ Trish” children. It is a poor compliment to Scot- 
land to imply that in a cross which has proved very fertile 
in ability and comes to form almost the staple of about 
half the population, the Irish strain dominates and the 
Scottish recedes. If not, why “Irish” children? 
However, be that as it may, since these aggressive babies 
have the effrontery to be born, what are Mr. Cameron 
and his friends going to do? Is the tradition of Crom- 
well’s enlightened loving-kindness to be revived? Or will 
he meet the case, like Swift, with a Modest Proposal ? 
We must not be so uncivil as to say Miser delirat prae 
timore, but we may remark that his speech (though he 
disclaimed hostile animus) is more interesting as an index 
of feeling than an exhibition of reasoning. Passion was the 
order of the day, prudence was forgotten. ‘“‘ It doesn’t 
matter what we say, but we must all say the same ” was 
the politician’s precept; but the General Assembly 
orators so conspicuously neglected this precaution that no 
more damaging criticism of Mr. Cameron’s speech could 
be offered than the following further extract from the 
proceedings of the same body : 


The Rev. James Muir, Glasgow, said the home mission problem 
in the West of Scotland was so great that the whole Church ought 
to have it clearly before them. In the Synod of Glasgow’s area 
they had added within the last ten years a population of 87,000, 
and in that area they had five churches fewer than they had ten 
years ago, and five ministers fewer working in the active service 
of the Church. There were centres of population that were 
growing by leaps and bounds. In the area from Gourock to Port 
Glasgow the population had increased by 11,000, in Clydebank 
by 9,000, in Glasgow by 25,000, and they had three churches 
fewer in Glasgow than they had ten years ago. 


He does not add, what is notorious, that even of this 
reduced number of buildings some are empty, or nearly 
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so. Here is failure and defeat admitted. Even if the 
ministrations of Catholic priests were not strictly confined 
to their own flocks, even if Catholic laymen did make so 
bold as openly to present, on a public platform, the cre- 
dentials of their Church in the hearing of some out of these 
myriads on whom no Protestant body has any claim or any 
prise whatever, is that “‘aggression” and “effrontery” ? 
Surely it is considerable hardihood in Mr. Cameron 
and his friends to say, as in effect has been said, “‘ If these 
people will not hear us, they shall not hear you.” Has he 
never read the words Vos enim non intratis nec introeuntes 
sinitis intrare. (Matt. xxiii 13.) 

In the light of these speeches we can read further 
into the causes of the outburst in Glasgow. The Holy 
Coalition had evidently a predisposition to work upon, 
and here we see it displayed. ‘The perilous equation, 
“Trish and therefore Catholic ” =‘‘ Catholic and therefore 
Irish,” had been indiscreetly obtruded, and the civil war 
in Ireland had very unfortunate repercussions in Glasgow, 
which was a natural refuge* for many of those who were 
“on the run” from Ireland, or expelled by persecution 
from what the Rev. Dr. Norman MacleanT describes with 
rapture as “‘a segment of Scotland.” One or two ill- 
calculated attempts by Sinn Feiners at criminal violence 
in Glasgow produced great indignation. They were 
promptly denounced and reprobated. But the legacy of 
“war nerves”’ and the present “ tax nerves” form a 
very irritable diathesis for such alarms and outrages to 
work upon. But behind the Irish complication, which is 
our Nemesis, there is the deep, growing uneasiness at the 
failure of Protestantism to keep up in the race. The 
movement for Presbyterian re-union (which seems likely 
to succeed) is not principally a revulsion against the 
fissiparous instinct so deeply ingrained in Scottish 
Protestantism—wut sint unum is not a text that sounds 
with any grace or power in Scottish ears—but a policy 


* Father Fitzgerald, of St. Mary’s, Abercromby Street, is now (June) 
maintaining hundreds of destitute refugees from the Thuggism of the 
N.E. corner. 

t Scotsman, June roth, 1922. 
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of shortening the front against “‘ the growing menace of 
Romanism and Socialism.” We must think not only of 
the—dquite natural—resentment of a threatened caste, a 
profession that has for centuries rooted and trained itself 
like an ivy all round the trunk of the national life, but of 
a peculiarity in Calvinism—its fitness for a small homo- 
geneous bourgeoisie. 

That Scottish Nationalism is of a very stiff thread and 
close texture is a fact everywhere recognized—with ad- 
miration, or with a half-humorous resentment which is 
itself a sort of homage. But there is a factor, very im- 
portant for estimating the human probabilities of Scot- 
land returning to the faith of Wallace and Bruce (who 
have never been represented as precisely anti-national 
heroes !), and very much more difficult to be appreciated 
except by long residence and sympathetic acclimatizing. 
Englishmen are slow to realize that the principle Cuius 
regio ejus religio survives in Scotland with singular 
though somewhat abating intensity. Religion has still 
a.party colour. To those who search their New Testa- 
ment in vain for so much as a rudimentary streak of the 
doctrine that the approbation of any civil group—be it 
empire, or nation, or city—is the hallmark of authentic 
Christianity, such a view is hard to understand. We 
have to transport our minds back into the Sixteenth 
Century. Of course it is not stated precisely in those 
terms, but it is clearly implied in the practice of the 
(very numerous) tolerant sort of Scotsmen who, like the 
Royal Family, conform to either Establishment indiffer- 
ently, as occasion may serve; and it is asserted almost 
in terms in the clerical demand that “‘ the Reformation” 
is a sacred dogma above criticism. 

Brunetiére remarked on the spirit of cdterie as inherent 
in Calvinism: he was speaking of Geneva, and the case 
of Geneva supplies a suggestive precedent. When (fifteen 
years ago) Calvinism was disestablished at its Mecca, we 
are told it was “a painful surprise to many Protestants 
who suffered as much, or perhaps more, in their patriotic 
than in their religious feelings, when the link, which dated 
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back for several centuries, was broken.” * Geneva exempli- 
fied the fate of a bourgeoisie, originally homogeneous in 
religion, organized in the coterie form and suffering the 
fatal process of shrinking in numbers while it abounded in 
mutual self-complacency. One fine day they awoke to 
find that an “‘alien”’ population from Ticino, Piedmont, 
etc., had grown up round them and outnumbered them. 
And then, Switzerland having democratic institutions, 
their position as a minority privileged with recognition 
and adoption by the State, was untenable; and so, with 
just and even generous financial treatment, Calvinism 
ceased to be the official religion of Geneva. The case is 
not generally alluded to in Scotland. Our Press is so 
busy acclaiming the beginnings of new schisms that it 
has no time to record the liquidation of the old. 

It must not be inferred from what has been said of 
Presbytery and Assembly orators that bitter or hostile 
relations are the rule. Far from that, it is at once a 
duty and pleasure to acknowledge that such is not the 
attitude that many, perhaps most, of the clergy of the 
Church of Scotland or the U.F. Church adopt, though 
they may have been timid in disowning what they 
disapproved ; witness the following extract from a letter 
written to me by a parish minister : 

I should say this: go on preaching our “ conversion”? and 
working for it; there are masses of lapsed Protestants, varying 
from the openly and defiantly immoral to the contemptuous 
“intellectuals ” whom the churches (Prot.) as at present staffed 
and worked will never touch. If you can make them Catholics, 
for heaven’s sake do it, for otherwise they are living and dying 
like pagans in a land called Christian. As a minister I can do 
nothing even here with people to whom immorality is the joy of 
life; if a priest can make them Christian by making them 
Catholic, let him come at once. 


A sentiment which would be endorsed privately by 
hundreds of ministers, and a temper of mind which would 
allow the two religions to pursue their parallel courses 
towards an open goal with mutual respect and without 

* De Narfon, Reoue des Deux Mondes, Vol. XL, p. 890. 
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dispeace, as befits a civilized country. It is a pity, for all 
reasons, that the hundreds should be silenced by the few 
politicians who play for Press-headlines in moments of 
excitement. | amsure that, from our own personal experi- 
ence, many of us can multiply confirmations to prove how 
widely permeated with such views are the Presbyterian 
clergy of Scotland. 

Consider the letter just quoted beside the fanaticism 
of those who lent themselves to the recent agitation, and 
the same cause is indicated in both. 

It is that a deep, vague misgiving has for some time past 
been gaining first the more sensitive consciences and 
from them gradually spreading more largely. Some of 
the very blatancy that we have seen lately is like a man 
who blusters and tries to bully himself out of his own fears, 
Among the many silently protesting hearers at the 
Assembly, most would be thinking to themselves, Non tali 
auxilio, neque defensoribus istis. We know well enough 
that disgust, as well as attraction, is a powerful motive in 
conversions. ‘The uneasiness has a double aspect, corre- 
sponding to the social and the personal sides of religion. 
Many ministers have a really Catholic sense of charity and 
love of the poor; they are not at all content to limit the 
idea of a Church to a self-complacent bourgeoisie; they 
feel that a consecration is missing to the primly and 
grimly decorous edifice which never a pair of bare feet 
or a shawled head enters. You will hear the questions 
asked: ‘‘ What is wrong with us? What is it that we 
have lost ? Where shall we look for it again?” And I 
have heard ministers answer these questions, not with 
“ Back to Knox ” or “ Back to Calvin,” but with “ We 
want a St. Francis. What would he do now?” The 
misgivings are vague. There are no stones in Glasgow 
to cry out as the stones of Oxford cried out eighty 
years ago. The kind of reading which provides help 
and ease to parturient spirits is still comparatively 
infrequent in Scotland. But, perhaps, the following 
words might serve to articulate what many Scotsmen (at 
least in the great towns) are half-thinking: 
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Meanwhile, note this: the people are the Power to come, 
Oppressed, unprotected, abandoned, left to the ebb and flow of 
the tides of the market, now taken on to work, now cast off to 
starve, committed to the shifting laws of demand and supply, 
slaves of capital—the whited name for the old accursed Mam- 
mon: and of all the ranked and black-uniformed host no pastor 
to come out of the association of shepherds, and proclaim before 
heaven and man the primary claim of their cause ;—they are, I 
say, the power worth the seduction of by another Power*® not 
mighty in England now; and likely to set up yet another Power 
not existing in England now. What if a passive comfortable 
clergy hand them over to men on the models of Irish pastors, who 
will succour, console, enfold, champion them? . . .—Beauchamo’s 
Career, ch. xxix. 


It is more than fifty years since Meredith wrote thus: 
the occasion of Beauchamp’s Career was an election at 
Southampton in the old days of the Tweedledum- 
Tweedledee hustings game; but the author made his 
Radical prophet divine pregnancies astir behind the 
passing screen of politics. He foresaw (with dread and 
dislike), but with honést recognition, that the Faith 
would some day rehabilitate itself in England just because 
it is the faith not of a caste or a clique or the historical 
accident of a particular social order. Already we are 
hearing complaints that Democracy favours Popery. 
The spirit of intellectual oligarchy which is in the very 
marrows of Calvinism is betraying itself. 

Someone unfamiliar with our conditions may say, 
“Why so much about Glasgow? Glasgow is not 
Scotland.” No; but the agitation that has been 
described above spread immediately as far as Fife. To 
the Glasgow area belongs about half the population of 
Scotland, and about five-sixths of the Catholics in 
Scotland are subjects of the Archbishop of Glasgow. 
Several Glasgow parishes have singly a population com- 
parable to the whole diocese of Argyll or of Galloway; 
and, venerable as it is, the Catholicism of the West High- 
land region, which never bowed the knee to the new 


* The other power dreaded by Dr. Shrapnel was the Proletarian tyrant, 
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religion, is not so situated as to be an active force for the 
reconditioning of the mind of Scotland. That must 
come through the great gate in the West. 

The quorsum tendit of Glasgow is immensely important, 
for reasons which I will presently indicate. It is a sort 
of battleground on which the future type of Scotland is 
being decided. A narrowly conceived nationalism always 
resents the larger, laxer tone of the huge town within its 
gates. ‘The antiquary sickens at the loss of quaintness and 
disrespect for tradition in these modern city states—for 
such they virtually are. 

This is the common fate of cosmopolitan cities. So—to 
compare small things with great—it fell out with ancient 
Rome. The Plebs won at last. And Julian the Apostate 
wrote in horror and disgust to the people of Alexandria; 
“ ‘They could be no true Alexandrians ; Alexander would 
disown them. Their ancestors had beaten the Egyptians 
and the very Egyptians had enslaved the Jews, yet now 
here were they, Alexandrians, submitting to those who 
repudiated the grand old inheritance of doctrine, etc.” 
For better, for worse, Glasgow is of the order of the great 
world cities, in which Catholicism first shaped itself (Jt 
ut cognominarentur primum Antiochiae discipult, Christiam 
—Act. xi. 26), and has again and again reshaped itself in 
history. The regretted author of The House with the 
Green Shutters drew a sharp, if rather cruel, portrait of 
Scottish petty-burghal life. Multiply the novelist’s Barbie 
in a hundred petty burghs in Scotland, but Glasgowis not 
going to be Barbie writ large. It was not to see an over- 
grown Barbie that every Australasian or Canadian soldier 
made his pilgrimage to Glasgow during the war. They 
flocked to Glasgow: whatever else they missed they would 
not miss that—because they found in Glasgow the free 
and easy natural egalitarianism that they knew and liked 
in Montreal, or Toronto, or Melbourne, or Sydney. 

A thing that must be emphasized and reiterated is that 
about half of the Scottish population are unaccounted for 
by any religious body—unless Socialism ought to be 
described as such. Of Presbyterians there are, between 
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the Establishment and U.F. Church, about a million and 
a quarter—rather more than 27 per cent. of the total in 
round figures; Episcopalians are estimated at another 
150,000. What are the Catholic numbers? Various 
statistics permit of an approximation. Baptisms in 1920 
amounted to a little over 23,000. The official figure (in 
the Directory) of population for 1920 is just over 600,000 ; 
surely a very Cautious estimate. In Glasgow the number 
of Catholic children presented for religious examination 
had risen from (in round figures) 58,000 in 1908 to 73,000 
in 1921. ‘“‘ Educationists” roundly state that the 
Catholic children are one in seven. Catholic marriages 
in 1907 for Scotland were 2,555 ; in 1920 they had risen 
to 5,894. We have already seen the figures for school 
attendance which Mr. Cameron cited at the General 
Assembly. We shall not be far out if we judge the present 
Catholic population of Scotland to be 13 or 14 per cent. 
of the whole 4,800,000. But there is that very important 
fact that our percentage of the gross total means about 
one-quarter of those who are church-going under any 
denomination. The fact is hardly deniable, but it is so 
unwelcome that any proposal for a religious census, 
oficial or unofficial (like that which the Daily News con- 
ducted in London some twenty-five years ago) would be 
furiously resisted. 

And thus, considered statistically, the figures of the 
recent Education Authority election show nothing un- 
satisfactory: with long effort on the part of the (highly 
respectable) Moderates and their (highly compromising) 
confederates, with pulpit and Press working full-blast for 
months, they only polled a little more than one-third of 
the electorate. But it is admitted that the Catholic 
organization was defective. 

Leaving it to others to develop actuarial forecasts 
from these statistics, I pass to consider briefly in con- 
clusion the possibilities of Scotland’s recovering the 
Faith of her ancestors, whether by a diametrical return 
or by painfully tracing out the normal circle by stages of 
progressive disintegration of belief, agnosticism and 
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vagaries of credulity. The longest way round is some. 
times the shortest way home. 

Individual accessions are as yet less numerous than in 
England. The Archdiocese of Edinburgh and §¢, 
Andrew’s (which alone makes a return in the Directory) 
reports 440 for last year. Whilst there is free inter- 
migration between different Protestant bodies (certainly 
entailing no “ laceration of mind ”’) there is a still power- 
ful party-sense which inhibits conversions to Rome. The 
intelligentsia is perhaps more generally agnostic than in 
England ; but the official custodians of Christianity have 
been so busy for the last half-century, making concessions 
to the world with both hands and replacing bit by bit of 
the deposit with German modernism, that the world 
does not trouble to quarrel with them. But hereditary 
party feeling is still strong. The educated Scottish 
agnostic is not disposed to make room for Jamie by killing 
Charles. His inclination is— 


Rather to keep a hold of Nurse 
For fear of finding something worse. 


He half apologizes for the taboos as barbaric, and yet he 
half likes them and regrets their abatement because they 
are racy of a quaint period in his past. ‘They are a 
nuisance, but /zs nuisance and an interesting specimen 
of a nuisance. 

The principal ground for hope is that we cannot sup- 
pose Scotland will not, in her turn, catch the movement 
which has run through Germany, France and England 
during the interval between the two great wars. Byron 
prepared the Oxford movement quite as much as Scott, 
because he restored communication with the thought 
and letters of the Continent; and ever since that, 
England has not failed to “‘ conduct,” in due time, the 
progressive stages in the re-Catholicizing of France. 
Scotsmen travel less than Englishmen ; but Westminster 
Cathedral is a common object of pilgrimage for Scottish 
ministers in London. There they get what we so sorely 
need, a place where the liturgy of the Church can be 
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appreciated in full splendour. The Scot is very artistic 
by nature; under the dismal and blighting theocracy in 
the past, all his artistry was restricted to the one form— 
Rhetoric. The vanity of the pulpit artist, a real sophist 
in the original sense, has still great scope, but the agnostic 
intelligentsia has shed its Manichzan temper; and upon 
them the appeal of beauty—in architecture and in liturgy 
—comes, and will come, with an increasing impact. 
There is much anti-Irish prejudice to be abated; but 
that hydra is getting down to its last few heads now. 
But of all the circumstances none is more full of encourage- 
ment than this: the Catholic case welcomes and demands 
light, critical inquiry, re-trial of judgments; the Protes- 
tant position is rooted in obscurantism and the sanctity 
of the chose jugée. ‘Vhe revolution in the historical view 
of the Reformation has been slow to gain admission to 
Scotland. Those who do not know continue to reiterate 
their Macaulay, etc. ; those who do know are apt to let 
sleeping dogs lie. But between the two positions the 
natural veracity of youthful intellect will some day 
decide. A few years ago the centenary of Luther opened 
a newspaper controversy, which faintly foreshadowed the 
recent outburst. Among others who contributed some 
sharply written letters was the Duke of Argyll. This 
roused an angry chorus of “ How different from his 
grandfather! ”’ ‘To this is Protestantism fallen, that it 
depends on people repeating what their grandfathers 
said. What would Knox have said to such a doctrine? 
The result was that the legend was shaken, and some who 
thought themselves historians heard of Denifle for the 
first time. So it is at each successive outburst. But 
the point at which intellectual conviction passes into an 
imperative need for formal adhesion is rather differently 
situated in the Scottish mind from what it is in the 
French or the English; and the tendency to move 
collectively rather than as units is much stronger. Lastly, 
though it may look like a paradox, the very obstinacy of 
Scottish Protestantism is a hopeful factor. Very unlike 
the molluscous English mind, the Scot may be a strong 
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and bigoted ‘Protestant and yet wish a Catholic to be a 
strong Catholic, and may like a man of any religion for 
taking his religion seriously. He respects highly the idea 
of religion and (beneath a skin of ethical cant) he has 
intellectual honesty. What with increasing Catholic 
population, increasing enlightenment, increasing freedom 
of discussion, the natural senescence of institutions which 
are not exempt from human law, the merely human 
probabilities seem to indicate that another generation 
will find Scotland more Catholic than the Eastern States 
of America are now. 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 

















CARDINAL MORAN 


HE coming of Patrick Francis Moran to Australia, 
in 1884, as Archbishop of Sydney, opened up an 
era of Catholic expansion very remarkable in the religious 
history of this young country. Already the Catholic 
Church had made notable advance here. Under the 
guidance of Divine Providence a great civilization and a 
splendidly organized Church had arisen from out the 
horrors and injustices of the old convict system that held 
sway over the greater part of Australia from 1787 till the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century. It is not our purpose 
to tell the moving tale of these far-off days. But yester- 
day there were those amongst us who heard their fathers 
speak of a period of over thirty years—1787 to 1820— 
when thousands of Irish convicts in Sydney were deprived 
of all priestly ministrations, and when public flogging was 
the penalty for non-attendance at Protestant worship. 
The life and labours of Archpriest John Joseph Therry 
were brought to mind recently when, in October, 1921, 
the Hierarchy of Australia assembled in Sydney to cele- 
brate the centenary of organized Catholicism on these 
distant shores. There are yet amongst us many who are 
familiar with the zealous and untiring labours of the 
pioneer priests and bishops who, with very limited re- 
sources, endeavoured to cope with the influx of free 
population to Australia at the time of the gold rush in the 
fifties. Dom Birt, O.S.B., in his Benedictine Pioneers in 
Australia, has told the story of the establishment here of 
the English Benedictine Congregation as the rulers and 
directors of our religious destiny. Dr. Ullathorne, O.S.B., 
came to the colony as religious superior in 1833. Dr. 
Polding, O.S.B., arrived in 1835 as Vicar-Apostolic, and 
in 1842 was made the first Archbishop of Sydney. His 
successor, Archbishop Vaughan, ruled the See of Sydney 
from 1877 to 1883, when he died suddenly in England. 
During the three-quarters of a century which had 
elapsed since Father Therry had founded Australian 
Catholicism, the expansion in churches and schools and 
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institutions of charity, as well as in the numbers of 
Catholics, was phenomenal. Almost every one of the 
Australian dioceses, most of them organized in the 
middle part of the Nineteenth Century, could, in its own 
proportion, illustrate this marvellous growth. For our 
purpose it will be enough to say that at the beginning of 
that period there were no priests exercising the sacred 
ministry in Australia. In 1821 there were two; in 1833 
there were only four; in 1885 there was an Australian 
Hierarchy of eighteen prelates, presided over by a 
Cardinal, with a roll of nearly 1,000 priests. Between 
three and four thousand nuns and religious Brothers 
taught in the Catholic schools. The Catholic population 
had increased from six thousand in 1817, ten thousand 
in 1821, twenty thousand in 1833, to seven hundred 
thousand in 188 35. Looking back to the lowly beginnings 
of Catholicism in Australia, the bishops assembled at the 
Plenary Council of Sydney i in 1885, said: 

The prevalent impression on our minds during these days of 
our Council is one of intense thankfulness to God, who has so 
blessed the mustard-seed of the Faith in the Church of Austra- 
lasia. . . . Such a contrast between the beginning and the close 
of a century is unexampled in history. Such a blessing of fruit- 
fulness is unparalleled since the early ages of the Apostles. 


Thus, when Archbishop Moran arrived here in 1884, the 
young Australian Church had already given ample 
assurance of great things to come. Her days of persecu- 
tion, sharp, bitter and humiliating, were over. The 
winter was past; the rain was gone; the flowers had 
appeared ; and the voice of the turtle was heard in the 
land. Yet there was much to be done. The period of 
foundations had not yet run its course. From 1884 
onwards was a time of immense energy, enterprise and 
progress in all departments of life in Australia; and the 
Church here had need of a leader fired with the loftiest 
enthusiasm if she were not to lag behind in the race. Such 
a leader God provided in the person of the illustrious 
Cardinal Moran. Coming from the calm, ordered and 
settled circumstances of an Irish diocese, the new 
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Archbishop was soon recognized as a man of almost fierce 
energy and boldness. Progress was his watchword; the 
progress of Catholicism in other lands during the Nine- 
teenth Century was the theme of a great part of his public 
discourses ; it was the only proof of the priestly zeal, the 
only sign of life he would accept in the circumstances of 
the Church of Australia. He felt that in new countries 
like Australia there existed a host of malignant, perverse 
agencies, contesting, weakening, shaking the empire of 
Christ over souls, seeking to cast them into the slough of 
unbelief and indifference. For twenty-seven years he 
bore the armour of the Church in Australia as a leader and 
champion of the Faith. It was his supreme and persistent 
thought to save the people for the Church and the Faith 
of their fathers ; to keep them in the ways of piety, peace 
and justice; to make them vividly conscious of the 
Catholic Church as the foster-mother of civilization. 
And so, churches, schools, and institutions of charity and 
beneficence were multiplied under his rule in the Arch- 
diocese to such an extent that the Cardinal was known 
as “the Master-builder of Australia.” William Bede 
Dalley said that if the Monday morning papers did not 
givesome account of an important foundation-stone laid by 
the Cardinal the previous Sunday, people would begin to 
wonder what was wrong. At the time of his death in 
1911, the bare enumeration of his works for religion, 
education and charity filled nine and a half columns of 
a Sydney paper. 

And even in matters not directly concerned with his 
religious mission, Cardinal Moran was a powerful figure 
in Australia. He was generally recognized as the first 
scholar in the country, and his private library was a fine 
collection of rare and valuable works, dealing in the main 
with history, secular and ecclesiastical. He had all an 
Irishman’s love of politics, and he liked meeting the 
politicians on the platforms he occupied every Sunday in 
the course of Church extension work. But he had a 
vision wider and clearer than them all. He was one of 
the most prominent figures in the movement that secured 
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the federation of the Australian colonies. In his love for 
the land of his adoption, he deplored the narrow jealousies 
and petty selfish views of the group of isolated colonies 
that made up Australia, and to his dying day he fanned 
the fire of Australian nationalism with all the passionate 
energy of youth. He ever kept to the vision of a high and 
noble destiny for this youngest of nations. He felt that 
the day of the Pacific was surely coming, and that 
Australia, so highly blessed by nature and by her position 
as the key of all the Pacific trade-routes, must eventually 
become the Queen of the Southern Seas, first amongst 
nations in liberty and enlightenment, the bearer of 
Christian civilization to the dusky nations around the 
shores. He took a keen interest in the problems of 
Australian defence, naval and military; all legislation 
tending to the betterment of labour conditions had his 
blessing ; the rising Australian Labour Party owed it to 
him that the Catholic vote was strong for Labour, and 
when the bogey of “ Socialism ” was raised to frighten 
Catholics, the Cardinal was to the foreground in a 
memorable controversy. “ I was never more impressed 
than by his attitude on Socialism,” said Mr. Holman, the 
acting-Premier of New South Wales at the time of the 
Cardinal’s death. Mr. Justice O’Connor, of the Com- 
monwealth High Court, spoke of the departed Cardinal’s 
“broad and far-seeing outlook. He had a remarkable 
insight into the meaning and tendencies of great social 
changes. He was intent on the highest education for 
Catholics, and at the time of his death he was anxious for 
some plan to secure University training for the religious 
Sisterhoods. He made the cause of Irish Home Rule 
popular, and though he often aroused strong opposition, 
yet the heated atmosphere did not last long. The wisdom, 
patriotism, and public spirit of his views as an Australian 
will not be questioned. In private life he was most warm- 
hearted, kindly and sympathetic.” 

Not merely in his own archdiocese was the Cardinal 
a vivifying influence, stimulating every good work for 
religion and humanity: far beyond its confines, and 
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indeed through Australia, his example compelled imita- 
tion. At one time or another he visited all the main 
centres of Catholicism in this vast continent, and every- 
where he was received by bishops, clergy and people with 
abounding enthusiasm as the leader and Prince of 
Australian Catholicism. In the face of a noble nation, 
taken as a whole, he worthily presented the majesty of 
the Universal Church. His supernatural convictions 
commanded the respect even of those who opposed them. 
Under his bold and forceful guidance the Australian 
Church, like a young giant at the first consciousness of 
great strength, began to stretch her limbs and feel the 
tingle of divine vitality throughout her being. Her cords 
were lengthened, her stakes strengthened, and before the 
Cardinal closed his eyes in death he saw this beloved 
Church expanding everywhere around him, crowned with 
theglory of good works, living down the ignorant suspicions 
and prejudices of those outside her fold, stretching out in 
confidence to greater triumphs in the future. Amongst 
his papers kept in the archives of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
I came on one which, though incomplete, still seems to 
give the key to his tremendous driving force. The 
Cardinal writes: 

The material progress and enlightenment of the present day is 
linked with the cold and atheistical philosophy that prevails. 
The world has lost sight of religion in its objective character. Man 
is everything; God is nothing. There is no belief in God’s 
abiding presence with His creatures, or His tender Providence in 
their regard. Society is relapsing, or rather has already lapsed, 
into the state from which Christianity plucked it 1800 years ago, 
and a new conversion of the Gentiles has become necessary. All 
bonds are loosened, and the very existence of society is threatened 
by the unrelenting warfare waged upon the family as constituted 
by Catholic morality. Where the Blessed Virgin is not loved and 
honoured, Christ is not worshipped; and where Christ is not 
worshipped, the devils have the field all to themselves. Hence, 
our Australians require : 

1. Accurate instruction in Catechism; regular frequenting 
of the Sacraments; regular and zealous pastoral visita- 
tion; the reading of good books; solid, forceful, clear 
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preaching which will insist on the natural as well as the 
supernatural virtues. 

2. A holy, learned, humble, working, unselfish priesthood. 

3. The cultivation of Catholic corporate effort and mentality 
to combat the bold and sinful example of their almost 
pagan surroundings. 

4. All the material equipment of the gospel message, to 
bring into play the many-sided love and charity of the 
Saviour who now “ has pity on the multitudes ” through 
His Church. 

5. And we must exhort the young, not only to piety, but also 
to thrift, energy and self-reliance. 


Such was the programme of an Australian Apostolate 
as Cardinal Moran saw it, and he regarded himself as 
the “ Commander-in-Chief ” of an army divinely com- 
missioned to its fulfilment. The following figures, taken 
from his notes, show how well he succeeded. Reviewing 
the twenty years of his work, from 1884 to 1904, the 
Cardinal says that he had caused to be erected or enlarged 
—g7 churches, 20 colleges, 30 high schools, 80 primary 
schools, 75 convents and monasteries, 40 presbyteries, 21 
orphanages and other charitable institutions. He notes 
the figures prepared by Archbishop Vaughan for the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda in the month of 
April, 1883. ‘There were in the archdiocese 100 priests, 
78 religious teaching brothers, 252 nuns of the various 
religious sisterhoods; the number of children taught in 
the Catholic schools by religious teachers was 10,936; the 
Catholic population was about 93,600. 

When the Cardinal died, in 1911, there were in the 
archdiocese 96 parochial districts, 192 churches, 199 
priests, 123 religious brothers, 1,438 nuns, 3 ecclesiastical 
seminaries, 7 colleges for boys, 26 colleges for girls, §2 
superior day schools, 253 primary schools, 32 institutions 
of charity, 24,771 children in Catholic schools, and a 
Catholic population of 175,000 souls. 

The future Cardinal was born at the little village of 
Leighlin-bridge, Co. Carlow, September 18th, 1830. At 
the age of 12 he had lost both his parents. When, in 
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1842, Dr. Cullen, his uncle, then Rector of the Irish 
College, Rome, was on a holiday visit to Ireland, he made 
arrangements that his young nephew should accompany 
him to the Eternal City to begin his studies for the priest- 
hood. On November Ist, 1842, uncle and nephew 
attended the opening of the great missionary college of 
All Hallows, Dublin, where young Irish priests have since 
been trained in large numbers to minister to the scattered 
sons of the Irish Celt in the many lands of their sojourning. 
This incident, no doubt, had an influence in turning the 
mind of the young student to the Scott peregrinantes, 
and in a wider way to the mission-fields of Catholicism in 
foreign lands. Probably, too, young Moran heard talk 
of Dr. Polding, who was to sail next day for Australia 
from Liverpool on the ship Templar as the first Arch- 
bishop of Sydney. The Venerable Vicar-Apostolic had 
completed a trip to Rome, England and Ireland, seeking 
for volunteers to labour with him on the vast Australian 
mission-field. From the Roman authorities he had 
solicited the appointment of bishops for parts of his 
Vicariate—a territory as large as Europe. Thus was a 
beginning made of the Australian Hierarchy, and the 
Vicar-Apostolic was himself constituted Archbishop of 
Sydney on the evening of April 9th, 1842. Little did 
young Moran think that in forty-two years’ time he would 
make the same journey as the third Archbishop of 
Sydney. During the intervening period twenty-four 
other bishops were appointed to Australasian sees. From 
the time of his own arrival in Sydney, the Cardinal saw 
the appointment of twenty-five bishops to the various 
Australian sees, and he personally consecrated about half 
of those appointed. 

The opportunities thrown in the way of the young 
student in Rome were very ample. For a quarter of a 
century it was his home; and he was brought into close 
touch with a variety of persons, circumstances and sources 
that would have brought wisdom to a dullard. His 
ability and industry were equal to his opportunities. In 
addition to the ordinary course of ecclesiastical studies, 
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he took a special interest in the antiquities of the city, 
pagan and Christian. He was ordained to the priesthood 
on the Feast of St. Joseph, March 19th, 1853, and he 
continued in Rome for a further period of thirteen years, 
In 1856 he was appointed Vice-Rector of the Irish College 
under the late Archbishop Kirby; he also filled the im. 
portant post of Professor of Hebrew in the Propaganda 
College. As the years went by he got access to the 
ecclesiastical archives and to the various monastic 
libraries of Rome, and he was assiduous in searching, 
studying and copying documents of ecclesiastical and 
political interest. In a series of articles on “ Irish 
Historical Studies in the Seventeenth Century,” the 
Cardinal tells of the loving labours of Irish Franciscans 
who, with great toil, searched throughout Europe for 
documents illustrating the lives of ancient Irish mission- 
aries and teachers on the Continent. Dr. Moran was the 
successor of these great pioneers. He became familiar 
with Irish documents and relics preserved in the libraries 
of North Italy, Germany and France, and most of his 
historical works are based on such studies. But while he 
sought out, with untiring energy, anything pertaining 
to the life and labours of those high lights of the Celtic 
race who in olden days illumined Britain and the Con- 
tinent, he studied with no less ardour the letters and 
documents in Rome and elsewhere that illustrate the 
heroism of the Irish Catholic sufferers under the penal 
laws. Afterwards, when Bishop of Ossory, he published, 
in three volumes, his great collection of letters and papers, 
telling the history of the Irish Church from the Reforma- 
tion to the year 1800, under the general title Spicilegium 
Ossoriense. ‘To make part of this larger work accessible 
to general readers he brought out a work on The Persecu- 
tions suffered by the Catholics of Ireland under the rule of 
Cromwell and the Puritans. It was written originally as 
an introduction to the Memoirs of Dr. Plunket, but in 
1884 was issued in an enlarged form. It contains a large 
number of extracts from unpublished contemporary 
letters, and is a record of horrors that amply justified 
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Burke’s famous denunciation of the English penal code. 
His memoir of the Venerable Irish Martyr, Archbishop 
Plunket, comes from labours of the same period, though 
published later on, and is, perhaps, one of the most 
brilliant of the Cardinal’s works. In addition to the 
martyr’s letters copied from the archives of Propaganda, 
there are also incorporated other papers that throw light 
on a period of Irish history long neglected by scholars. 
The work made possible the speedy and happy conclusion 
of the process for the martyr’s beatification, and in the 
Pontifical Decree the late Holy Father Benedict XV 
selects it for special praise. In 1864 Dr. Moran also 
published a series of most useful papers on the origin, 
doctrines and discipline of the early Irish Church, with 
special reference to the theories of Dr. Ussher and Dr. 
Todd: after all these years it yet remains the best 
apology on these intricate questions. In the same year 
he published, “ after long and careful researches,” the first 
volume of a history of the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin 
since the Reformation. It is a most interesting book of 
close on 500 pages, full of quotations from rare books and 
documents copied in Rome, and making an effective 
refutation of the “continuity theory ” then advocated 
in a mild way by some Anglican scholars in Ireland. In 
1868 he edited the remarkable work, De Regno Hiberniae, 
by Dr. Peter Lombard, Archbishop of Armagh in the 
early Seventeenth Century, with a prefatory memoir of 
the writer. The text he used was the original MS. pre- 
served in the Barberini archives, Rome, and signed in 
Lombard’s hand. We may mention, too, that when 
Bishop of Ossory, Dr. Moran edited, in three volumes, the 
Writings of Cardinal Cullen, and also the Acta Sancti Bren- 
dani—a useful compilation of olden documents dealing with 
the life and mystic quest of the voyager saint of Kerry. 
Thus at a comparatively early age Dr. Moran had a 
European reputation for scholarship, and his numerous 
learned works placed him in the front rank of Irish 
historians. He had launched out into the deeps of original 
historical research and was bringing back to Irish minds 
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a knowledge of the olden heroisms of their fathers in the 
Faith. Indeed, the Cardinal, as known to us here ip 
Australia, had much of the martyr-temper, and he ever 
retained the high, quick, sensitive, uncompromising 
ardour that, in the days of Elizabeth, would have been a 
sure passport to the blissful crown. His vision of “ the 
things that appear not” was a radiant one. Doubt or 
disbelief concerning the foundations of the Catholic 
Faith he never could understand, and ever seemed to 
excuse with difficulty in those outside the Fold. He 
looked on the average Australian Protestant in particular 
as a victim of past villainies, a person born without any 
fault of his into a diminished inheritance of religious 
truth, to be pitied rather than scolded. ‘ Why don’t 
some of you instruct that poor man,” he was once heard 
to say of a Protestant in his employ. And—for he loved 
Australia with its warm-hearted democracy—he was 
inclined to think, and sometimes said, that many of the 
Protestant people here had never formally rejected 
Catholic Truth, and so by baptism were still members, 
though very quiescent ones, of the great Flock of the 
Saviour. Mr. Tudor, the Commonwealth Minister for 
Customs, in an appreciation of the dead Cardinal in 1911, 
said: ‘‘ Whatever our religious views, we must respect 
Cardinal Moran’s tolerance and admire his ability.” In 
his public utterances he was ever harping on the figures 
that proved progress in Catholic matters here and else- 
where. To his mind the Empire of God must ever forge 
ahead to the amplitude of her earthly destiny. The gates 
of Hell could not prevail against her divine battlements. 
There were around him priests who, from personal con- 
tact with our “erring sheep” problems in Australia, 
would like some drops of moderation on the high enthu- 
siasm of the chieftain ; but he heard of failure and back- 
sliding with impatience. There was victory all along the 
line. And when an unfortunate priest was giving scandal 
in the streets of Sydney by intemperance, the aged 
Cardinal was known to have spent the night in tears. 
Such was his vivid, ardent love for “ the glories of Sion.” 
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But libraries and archives and professional duties did 
not monopolize the interest of Dr. Moran during those 
formative years at Rome. He was gifted with a keen 
insight into affairs as well as with a high order of intelli- 
gence. ‘‘ He combined intense love of study with a 
singular aptitude for practical administration,” said Dr. 
Carr, Archbishop of Melbourne, at the Month’s Mind 
for the Cardinalin 1911. It would have been strange had 
such a one remained indifferent to the vast political and 
social changes and upheavals that were everywhere in 
Europe around him at the time. Revolution was the 
order of the day; the times were out of joint. The 
political institutions set up by the victorious Allies after 
the defeat of Napoleon were unsatisfactory. These 
Great Powers had denounced Napoleon in no measured 
terms for disregarding ideals of nationality and the rights 
of princes, during his lightning campaigns—but in 
deciding the fate of peoples they themselves disregarded 
such ideals, and paid him the homage of imitation. They 
looked merely to their own selfish interests and to the 
“balance of power” as guiding stars in their work of 
reconstruction. And so during greater part of the 
Nineteenth Century there were riots and wars and rumours 
of wars throughout Europe. The republican agents and 
the secret societies were everywhere undermining the old 
order of things. As a student in Rome, Moran saw the 
fight of Pius IX in 1848, saw him return again in 1848, 
saw the wholesale spoliation of the Church in North Italy 
by the Piedmontese Prime Minister, Cavour. As a young 
priest he saw the Carbonari and the agents of Cavour 
stirring up the people of the Roman States to rebellion, 
and filling them with golden visions of an Italy united 
under Victor Emmanuel. In 1859 he witnessed the 
tevolt of the Romagna-Papal territory—and its annexa- 
tion to Piedmont; and with the freebooting expedition 
of Garibaldi against Sicily, Naples and the Papal States 
in 1860, the destruction of the Temporal Power loomed 
in the near future. 

From the year 1860 onwards, Dr. Moran kept diaries 
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of Roman happenings, sometimes full, sometimes scrappy, 
and it is easy to see in them the great question of the hour 
in ecclesiastical circles in Rome. We give a few disjointed 
quotations to illustrate not so much the events as the 
man in one of the least known phases of his varied career, 

He was specially interested in the Irish troops who 
fought for the Pope under Lamoriciére, and he makes 
many notes of what he heard from Irish officers coming 
to Rome after the campaign that ended Papal rule in 


Umbria and the Marches: 


October, 1860.—Major O’Reilly arrived at Rome .. . dined 
with us at the Irish College. After dinner Dr. Kirby made g 
little address to him as leader of the heroic band of Irishmen. 
The Major was very much moved. It was a glorious thing for 
Ireland that, at the moment when a neighbouring State, confiding 
in its material strength, committed an unparalleled outrage against 
our Holy Father, 1,100 brave Irishmen were assembled round his 
throne to assert his rights, ready to shed their blood in his defence, 
By a wondrous Providence, out of the whole brigade only three 
were killed at Spoleto, three more at Perugia, while none lost their 
lives in Loretto or Ancona. ... 

October 10th.—Captain Russell arrives . . . he travelled with 
Lamoriciére. The treatment of the prisoners at Ancona was 
horrible. The Irish after surrendering at Ancona were—both 
officers and men—three days and nights out under the open air. 
They lost their baggage and were almost starved to death. They 
slept on the bare ground, and had only one mess per day—a loaf 
of black bread, a piece of bad cheese and a mouthful of vinegar 
wine. During the siege they fought most heroically. Lamonri- 
ciére says that he was disgusted with the fighting of the indigent, 
dissatisfied with the Swiss, so-and-so with the Austrians—but that 
he was consoled by the bravery of the Irish and the Belgians. .. . 





Dr. Moran’s diary for this year has extracts from letters 
sent him by Father McDevit, Chaplain to the Irish 
Brigade at Ancona. He quotes him to the effect that the 
Piedmontese, contrary to all the laws of humanity, shelled 
the town of Ancona for twelve hours after the surrender. 
Again: 

Lieutenant D’Arcy was the first to plunge into the river at 
Castelfidardo to charge an enemy battery on the other side. One 
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of the Kirwan’s from Cashel prides himself on having shot one of 
the enemy chaplains . . . on this occasion, Kirwan, a private of 
only 19 years of age, shot three enemy officers and twenty-one 
men . . . when our men were marching after being made prison- 
ers, the Piedmontese officers shouted to the mob not to insult our 
men, because they were soldiers and fought like soldiers. . . . 

November 4th, 1860.—Mgr. Nardi told us that in his audience 
with the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor declared he was unable 
to aid the Pope. “If I cross the Po,” said he, “I have three 
enemies, Revolution, France, Piedmont, and I have no one to aid 
me. I must wait till Piedmont attacks me.” .. . 

October 22nd.—Heard of many English coming to join Gari- 
baldi. This avenges the wrongs of Ireland, that at the moment 
of the greatest struggle between the two principles of Right and 
Revolution, the Irish should be found fighting on the side of 
order and of our Holy Faith; while the English join with the 
scum of every country to fight for irreligion and anarchy... . 

November 5th.—Saw Theiner. He told me that in 1352 the 
Pope formed a brigade of English, in which there were also 
Scotch and Irish, to subjugate the rebellious Romagna. It was 
called the Banderia Alba. Captain Blakeney, who is here, told 
me that one of the Piedmontese officers said to him, ** Your men 
showed themselves soldiers, aye, devils.” .. . 

November 15th.—Received Lamoriciére’s report: He extols 
the Irish soldiers at all the different theatres in their fight. They 
are in fact the only soldiers on whom he passes a special eulogium. 
What a consolation it is that at a time when all that is corrupt and 
vile in the English Press is attacking Ireland and the Irish 
Brigade, one who is confessed alike by friend and foe to be a hero 
of principle and justice should pass such a happy eulogium on 
ourmen.... 

November 29th.—The Vice-Consul of England called. . . . He 
says he thinks there will be no disorder in Rome, that changes 
will be made, but not so great as some suppose. Credat Fudaeus 
Apella! . . . Saw Cardinal Barnabo and received permission to 
tevisit the Archives. .. . 

December 22nd.—The Sisters of Charity in Paris got an invi- 
tation from Garibaldi to send trained sisters to his troops. 

December 23rd.—The Antiphon of Vespers being “O Emmanuel,” 
a number of the Republicans resolved on going to St. Peter’s 
and clapping their hands at its intonation. This was discovered. 

espers were anticipated, and the vagabonds coming late were 
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kept waiting for two hours. Sed frustra . . . At the late Consis. 
tory the Pope said, “Pray for the Pope that he may never cease 
to bless them that persecute God’s Church, so that they may be 
converted and live.” ... 


During the period of his Vice-Rectorship in Rome, Dr, 
Moran seems to have met everybody worth meeting, 
Bishops from Ireland, England, America, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa; Government officials, artists, 
scholars, diplomats, Cardinals—all flit through his diaries 
of this period. 

Without keeping to the chronological order, I give a 
few selections in a summary way taken from the notes of 
1861-63: 

Mr. Odo Russell called . . . also Mr. Pope Hennessy, M.P. (in 
whom no one seems to place any reliance). . . . Lord Chancellor 
Napier called; says that since he came to Italy his views are 
changed. Credat ‘fudaeus Apella!/ ... Cardinal Antonelli says 
there is no hope of preserving the States of the Pope. The 
Powers are only anxious for themselves, and are willing to sacri- 
. fice the minor States. Even Austria, with the exception of the 
Emperor, would be found anxious to seize on the Legations. It 
is doubtful if even a victorious Austria would restore the States. 

February 15th, 1861.—News of the surrender of Gaeta: dread- 
ful news for Italy: all is now a prey to revolution. . . . Judge 
Therry from Australia called. He gave us a splendid lecture on 
the oratory of the House of Commons fifty years ago. It lasted 
two hours. . . . Dr. Dixon is here. Of the late Bishop of Dro- 
more, Dr. Blake, he says that he was accustomed on every 
Christmas Day to dine with the confraternity of sweeps. Speak- 
ing of De Lamennais he said that from early youth he was 
remarkable for obstinacy and for rejecting all control. His 
appearance was very much against him; he was low, deformed 
and stupid-looking. Lady Jernyngham wrote to an English 
priest who had recommended De Lamennais as a tutor to het 
son: M. De L. has called, but he would not at all suit my family, 
as he is both too ignorant and too ugly... . 

March 17th, 1861.—During dinner at the College, Dr. Grimley 
(Coadjutor Bishop of the Western District of the Cape of Good 
Hope) said to Cardinal Barnabo: “‘ Hibernia sperat se gavisuram 
gaudio magno.”” ‘ Quomodo,” said the Cardinal. “ Jn nomina- 
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The Cardinal added at once, “‘ Credo quod fiet.” . . . Some 


time ago when Dr. Cullen was ill, there was the greatest alarm 
lest perchance Mgr. Talbot should be appointed auxiliary to 
Dublin... . 

March 19th, 1861.—Some demonstration expected to-day in 
honour of the St. Josephs of the Revolution—Joseph Garibaldi 
and Joseph Mazzini. All passed off quietly. The fugitive King 
of Naples and his Court are making a retreat these days, con- 
ducted by a Passionist, Father Pio. 


In his notes for September 27th, 1861, Dr. Moran says 
that he narrowly escaped drowning. On the return from 
Ireland to Rome, he came from London to Newhaven 
and boarded the packet-steamer for Dieppe. A furious 
gale came up so as to make the journey impossible. Dr. 
Moran had a narrow escape from stumbling into a boiling 
sea. “* Det misericordia, I escaped falling into the sea,” 
he writes. 

In the next year’s diary Dr. Moran notes: 


February, 1862.—Sir Thomas Reddington and Palmer, the 
Oxford convert, called. ...On February 11th Archbishop 
Hughes of New York arrived. He was called to Washington and 
resisted for several hours the solicitations of President Lincoln 
that he should undertake a diplomatic mission to Europe on 
behalf of the U.S. Government. On the President declaring that 
it was absolutely necessary he should accept the mission, he no 
longer opposed the scheme. His mission is in general to the 
European Powers. He says that he succeeded to his fullest 
satisfaction in Paris. From Rome he will proceed to Spain ; 
from Spain to Ireland to lecture for the Catholic University : 
thence he returns to Rome. ... Drs. Ullathorne, Clifford and 
Manning are here in the case of Cardinal Wiseman. Manning was 
soliciting Cardinal Barnabo to have the Rambier put on the 
Index. I hope this will not be done. 4d guid? It would be 
better to combat it by a good rival than to draw attention to it 
by cursing it... . 

August 7th, 1862.—Received intelligence of Eugene O’Curry’s 
death. Alas, that we should be deprived of his services so soon! 
What will our poor literature do now! The one year robs us of 
O'Donovan and O’Curry, the two pillars of our Celtic literature, 
both Catholics. Now only a puny race succeeds, ill-acquainted 
with the ancient records. .. . 
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Amongst Cardinal Moran’s papers at St. Mary’s, 
Sydney, there are many letters from Cardinal Manning, 
Those of them I have seen are not of much interest. In 
the notes, however, for March 27th, 1861, I find record 
of one which may be of some interest. The note runs: 

Received a letter from Manning about some criticisms of his 
pamphlet on The Temporal Power of the Pope; Rinaldini received 
a similar letter. I replied to Dr. Manning as follows : 

“‘, . . Though I have not had the pleasure of reading your 
pamphlet on the present crisis of the Holy See, yet I am but too 
well aware of the severe strictures that have been made on it. 
I may add that none were more pained than I was by the unjusti- 
fiable and uncharitable remarks that some individuals thought 
themselves at liberty to make even in the public Press. When 
conversing with some of our mutual friends, I more than once 
heard newspaper extracts from your pamphlet in which various 
prophecies were applied to these latter times. I took the liberty 
of dissenting from theinterpretation conveyed in these extracts. 
. . . It was sometimes, too, a matter for discussion whether 
such a treatise was suited to the present crisis; and though it 
was the general opinion that some passages were calculated 

_ rather to deaden the ardour with which our good people, in 

Ireland especially, are rallying around the temporal throne 

of the Holy Father, yet I wish to reserve my judgment on 

that head till I have read the work. . . .” 

May 28th, 1862.—Dr. Cullen arrived. We have now seven 
bishops staying with us. . . . Went with Dr. Cullen to Cardinal 
Altieri who was most kind. A long talk about the new Univer- 
sity, and about the English policy towards Ireland. “ Had 
Ireland apostatized,” said the Cardinal, “‘ no country would have 
been more caressed by England.” Talking about the Canoniza- 
tion, all agreed that Dr. McGettigan was the finest looking man 
of the whole body of bishops. He is imposing, venerable, mystic 
and, like Saul, overtopping by a head all others. .. . 


But in these early diaries, Dr. Moran the student pre- 
dominates everywhere. The following brief extracts are 
characteristic, and mark the man on whom has fallen the 
fascination of large libraries and stores of old-time docu- 
ments, untouched by and unknown to publishers, yet 
fraught with the fears and storms and hopes and glories 
of far-off days. 
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Went to the Barberini Library. The librarian could give me 
no information about the copy of the Four Masters which, 
tradition says, was brought there. . . . Brought Todd to the 
Vallicelliani archives. We were received kindly; we searched 
for the Hibernensis Collectio Canonum, but could not find it. 
There was a Codex we did not have time to examine minutely, but 
which was probably it. On glancing over it Dr. Todd said, 
“This is a most precious manuscript. It must be of the Tenth 
Century at least.” . . . Visited Theiner. He has finished the 
second volume of the Codex Diplomaticus Sanctae Sedis. He is 
afraid to embark on the collection of Irish documents. They are 
not, however, so numerous as was hitherto supposed. De Rossi 
will soon publish about the old Irish Easter cycle. It was the 
real one of the early Church before it was reformed. Hence the 
Irish clung to it so resolutely. Went with Todd to the Vatican 
Library to search for the Bobbio MSS. In the printed library 
there are no copies of Roth’s Analecta, nor of Lombard’s De Regno 
Hiberniae. Afterwards went to the Chiesa Nuova and spent a 
long time searching with Todd for the Irish collection of Canons. 
latlength foundit.... 

Fuly 30th, 1862.—Discovered the palace in which Hugh O’Neill 
with O’Donnell and Peter Lombard of Armagh resided when at 
Rome. It is the Palazzo Salviati in the Longara, adjoining the 
Orti Brittannici, and directly in front of the newiron bridge. The 
Princes were interred in S. Pietro in Montorio, because when O’D. 
died, Cardinal Barbarini, their great patron, was Cardinal Titular 
of that church... . 


In his Roman diaries Dr. Moran has some remarks about 
his illustrious uncle, Cardinal Cullen. I gather a few 
from various parts of the diaries that may be of interest: 

Dr. Cullen’s father was in struggling circumstances. He lived 
at Prospect. In 1798 all his farm was destroyed by the yeomen, 
his corn burned, etc. A few acres of potatoes had just been 
planted when the disturbances began, and these came in useful 
when order was again restored. He went on again making some 
money, but once more all was swept away. He never ambitioned 
riches. When young Paul was going to Rome his father gave him 
{20 and said: “If you ever have more than this sum together, 
give it to the poor, otherwise you will be no son of mine.” Dr. 
Cullen’s journey to Rome was in consequence of a letter to his 
father from Rev. J. Maher, saying that young Paul, then a student 
in Carlow College, might as well go to Rome. .. . 
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November 24th, 1863.—Dr. Cullen wrote to me this date saying ; 
*‘ This day forty-three years ago I was on my way to Rome. | 
got in for the first time on St. Catherine’s Day. Thanks be to 
God for having preserved me so long.” . . . In coming to Rome 
for the first time he was thirty-seven days on the journey from 
Paris. When crossing the Alps he had with him in the same 
carriage a wealthy Italian merchant who had spent eighteen years 
in England and had married a Protestant lady, a parson’s daughter, 
He had very little religion left, and was continually attacking 
everything Catholic, Paul Cullen defending. On a Friday they 
arrived on the Simplon, and the Italian ate a fine meat breakfast, 
When they arrived at the summit all was snow. When the 
carriage door was opened Cullen jumped out lively and active, 
This merchant was descending the second ; but scarcely had his 
foot touched the step when he tumbled out dead at Dr. Cullen’s 
feet. They were detained there three days to see after his inter- 
ment. Haec omnia ipse audivi a Re™.”—P. Cullen. 


Fuly 1st, 1861.—Dr. Cullen remarked that when he was young 
there was far more talk in Ireland about the atrocities of William 
of Orange than there is now. His own grandfather was born in 
1710, the son of one who had been engaged in the whole campaign; 
and whose father or uncle held a commission in the Irish army 
during the war of the Confederates, 1641-9... . 

In July, 1832, a bright aurora dawned on our College with the 
appointment of Dr. Cullen as Rector. He came to Rome and 
entered Propaganda College in 1820, when he was 16 years of age, 
and was so distinguished in his course of studies as to be styled 
*‘ the Eagle of the Schools” . . . Dr. Kirby who had just com- 
pleted his studies at the Apollinari College, became his Vice- 
Rector in 1837. Dr. Cullen visited Ireland several times, amongst 
others in 1842, when he conducted Father Dunne, now Professor 
in the Catholic University, and Rev. J. Parker, nowof Cork, andme, 
to this College. In 1850 he was consecrated to the See of Armagh; 
in 1852 he was translated to the See of Dublin; in 1867 he was 
created Cardinal. ... 

When in Rome Dr. Cullen wrote often for the papers. He was 
collaborating with Count de Rossi in the preparatory stages of 
anew daily Catholic paperin Rome. Theassassination of de Rossi 
happened just when they were arranging the name of the new 
publication. De Rossi proposed L’eco del Vaticano. Then the 
torrent of the Revolutioncame. Cullen was also a member of the 
Roman Committee for Education ; also of the Congregation of the 
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Index. I heard myself the Secretary lament that on the depar- 
ture of Dr. Cullen from Rome they sustained an irreparable loss 
on account of his prudence and wisdom. When he returned to 
Rome on his visits, the Secretary always pressed him to assist at 
their deliberations, but though he went sometimes, I do not know 
that he took an active part... . 3 


Dr. Kirby was appointed Rector of the Irish College in 
1850, with Dr. Smith, an old student of the College, Vice- 
Rector. In 1856 Dr. Smith joined the Benedictines of 
Monte Cassino, and Dr. Moran took his place as Vice- 
Rector till 1866. Dr. Kirby remained the lifelong 
friend of the Cardinal and constantly wrote to him in 
Sydney, giving him all the Roman news and transacting 
business on his behalf with the Holy See and the Con- 
gregations. Of Dr. Kirby, the Roman diary says: 

May God preserve him to length of days. He is of the race of 
them through whom salvation comes to Israel. Pious, even a 
saint, prudent, dowered with all virtues—through his prayers and 
merits God with a lavish hand has blessed our College. Dr. 
Kirby and Dr. Cullen moulded the College, and to them it owes, 


after its founder, the vitality, the order and the virtue it possesses. 


In 1866 Dr. Moran left Rome to take up new duties as 
secretary to Dr. Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin. 

In the train from Marseilles to Paris I met an English parson 
and his wife, with whom I had all sorts of discussions to my great 
amusement. 


In 1872 he was consecrated Auxiliary Bishop to Dr. 
Walsh, Bishop of Ossory, and he succeeded to the See the 
same year. Of his work in these spheres of duty there is 
but little evidence in his papers at Sydney. In another 
article we will deal with Cardinal Moran as Archbishop 
of Sydney, 1884-1911. 


PATRICK J. SHEEHY, D.D. 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Manly, N.S.W. (Australia). 
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THE ENGLISH AUSTIN 
CANONS 


FEW years since Dom Paul Benoit, a French Canon 

Regular, stated categorically in La Vie des Cleres 
that all the Apostles made their profession in the hands 
of Our Lord and were religious in the strict sense of the 
term: and more recently still another Canon Regular 
asserted in an English Confraternity magazine that he 
and his fellows followed a form of life instituted by the 
Apostles and continued unbroken to the present day. 
Such statements are, of course, no novelty ; it has always 
been the habit of institutions, as of individuals, to glorify 
their ancestry. An amusing instance of this is related in 
connection with a hospice founded without the walls of 
London, in the middle of the Thirteenth Century, for the 
use of the Bishop of Bethlehem and his Chapter of Canons 
Regular: an institution which still exists, thanks to the 
fact that on the suppression of the alien priories it passed 
into the possession of the Corporation of London. It is 
known as Bethlehem Hospital, or more commonly as 
Bedlam. Now a century or so after its foundation the 
Religious attached to this hospice appealed to the City for 
help, and in their petition they described themselves as 
belonging to an order of knighthood which had been 
founded as a Contemplative Order by the Apostle St. 
James the Less, as an Order of Knights by Constantine 
“‘ the holy and the renowned,” and as an Order of Hospi- 
tallers by St. Augustine ; which shows that the fabulous 
history of the Canons Regular is an inherited burden and 
not of recent growth. But the time has come for it to 
be cast aside. For in regard to these claims for Apostolic 
origin one can only say in the words of a distinguished 
French historian, the late Paul de Riant, that ‘‘now-a- 
days criticism is indiscreet: she no longer accepts a state- 
ment as true merely because it is made, she demands 
proofs.” And in the case of Canons Regular those proofs 
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must be sought in the testimony of contemporary writers ; 
not in legends and traditions, or in the obiter dicta of 
theologians and canonists. Pending the production of 
such contemporary proof, those who prefer fact to fancy 
will doubtless continue to believe that the Institute of 
Canons Regular came into being in the second half of the 
Eleventh Century ; though none would dispute its claim 
to having a long history behind it, stopping short, how- 
ever, by some centuries of Apostolic or Sub-Apostolic 
times. 

It is, indeed, a matter of history that, from time to 
time, efforts were made to establish common life among 
the clergy: St. Eusebius made such an attempt at Ver- 
celli in the Fourth Century; and, somewhat later, 
another was made at Hippo by St. Augustine. That is to 
say, these two great bishops and their clergy lived together ; 
but there is nothing to show that their manner of life 
differed essentially from that which it was understood 
Cardinal Vaughan proposed to lead with the clergy of his 
cathedral. It is not without interest to note in this 
connection that there appears to have been a medieval 
trad tion that St. Augustine founded the institute of 
Secular Canons, and that from it came Canons Regular.* 
Three centuries after St. Augustine’s death, a Frankish 
bishop, St. Chrodegang of Metz, tried again: he wrote 
a Rule for the clergy of his cathedral which, half a cen- 
tury or so after his death, was revised by the Councils of 
Mentz and Aachen. St. Chrodegang’s Rule was widely 
adopted by the Canons of cathedral and other important 
churches ; but by so doing they did not become Canons 
Regular in the sense in which that term is now used. 
There was no renunciation of private property, and their 
mode of life was more akin to that of the Fathers of the 
Oratory than to that of Religious. 

Though, then, we can properly say that the Institute 

* There is a note to this effect in the celebrated Sherborne Missal (circa 
1400) now in the possession of the Duke of Northumberland : Circa annum 
ccccxxx imcepit regula canonicorun secularium in Affrica a beato Augustino 


yponensi episcopo, ex qua ut dicituy postea diriuatus est ordo beluacensis 
id est nigrorum canonicorum vegularium. [p. 369.] 
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of Canons Regular has a long history behind it, a history 
which at any rate goes back to the middle of the Eighth 
Century, still, if regard be paid to facts, it cannot be seri- 
ously denied that, as a religious order, Canons Regular 
owe their existence to the legislation of the two Popes, 
Nicholas II and Alexander II, in the Councils held at 
Rome in 1059 and 1063. It was then ordered that the 
clergy of each church should live together and aim at the 
Apostolic Common Life. Previous efforts in that direc- 
tion had failed ; but now the more fervent Chapters to 
secure stability bound themselves by vow. And that vow 
made them Canons Regular in the sense in which the 
term has been understood for the last eight hundred years, 

The change which then took place may be illustrated 
by a similar one, on a smaller scale, in the Sixteenth 
Century. Early in the Fifteenth, St. Laurence Giustinian 
and some companions founded a college of Secular Canons 
in the church of St. George in the Seaweed (5. Giorgio 
in Alga) in Venice, and in due course this became the head 
of a Congregation. Their Rule was a strict one and 
included a renunciation of private property, but they 
remained Secular Priests till the time of St. Pius V. That 
Pontiff decreed that all Secular Priests living in community 
should, if they wore a peculiar habit, take solemn vows or 
be suppressed ; and as the Canons of St. George wore a 
blue one, to avoid extinction they became Regulars. 
More than that, in time it was forgotten that those Canons 
had ever been anything else: their co-founder St. 
Laurence Giustinian came to be regarded as a Canon 
Regular and his feast kept as such. And this is precisely 
what happened after the change in the Eleventh Century. 
The present was read into the past ; and it was not infre- 
quently forgotten that there had ever been Canons living 
under rule in community who were not Canons Regular 
in the technical sense. ‘This view has, indeed, been com- 
monly adopted by writers belonging to the Institute. 
It is even suggested by Amort; but it can hardly be 
doubted by anyone who reads between the lines that the 
learned Canon Regular of Polling saw the matter as it 
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has been expressed here. He recognized that a great 
change took place in the middle of the Eleventh Century, 
but as the late Mr. Edmund Bishop remarked one day 
when discussing the subject with the present writer, it 
was no part of his business to dot the 1’s and cross the t’s. 

Not more than a quarter of a century after the great 
change another step was taken: some Canons Regular 
adopted a Rule compiled from the writings of St. Augus- 
tine, and so Austin Canons came into being. For long 
there existed side by side these Austin Canons and others 
whose only Rule was the Law of the Church. But with 
time the Augustinian Rule prevailed, and its general adop- 
tion had a widespread effect. Till then Canons Regular 
were chiefly, if not entirely, found in cathedrals and other 
large churches worked on cathedral lines ; but now there 
was something which could be grasped by the popular 
mind, a new kind of Religious, the Austin Canon as opposed 
to the Benedictine Monk, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that novelties appeal to many pious Catholics 
at least as forcibly as they did to the Athenians of old. 
Houses of Canons Regular were erected by pious founders 
all over Western Europe, not only in large towns, but in 
those of less note, in villages, in desert places; now they 
have all but disappeared—at the beginning of the present 
century there were but ten in existence. 

Early in the Twelfth Century there was yet another 
development; this time under Cistercian influence. 
“Orders” of Canons were instituted; bodies bearing 
exactly the same relation to the Austin or Black Canons 
as the Cluniacs and Cistercians bore to the normal Black 
Monks. If it be asked what exactly an Order is, the defi- 
ution given by Abbot Butler O.S.B., of Downside, could 
hardly be improved upon. In his Benedictine Monachism 
he defines an Order as “ an organized corporate body, 
composed of several houses, diffused through various 
lands, with centralized government and objects and 
methods of its own which is in the Church as imperium in 
imperto.” ‘Though these Orders do not come within the 
scope of this paper, it has been necessary to refer to them 
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as they are not infrequently referred to as reforms. They 
were not reforms, but a new departure. A reform brings 
an institute back or nearer to its pristine observance: 
before reformation there must be deformation. The 
Orders went far beyond this; they established for them. 
selves a new form of government, generally accompanied 
by increased austerity. It may be that this increased 
austerity accounts for the common idea that the Orders 
were reforms of the original institute; but increased 
austerity is not necessarily reform.* 

Centralized government produced one feature which 
was common to all the Orders, the general chapter of the 
heads of houses, borrowed from Citeaux; and in 1215 the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran made this obligatory on 
all canons of the normal type as it did for the Black Monks, 
It was then ordered that all Canons Regular, as all Monks, 
who had not one of their own already, should hold a 
chapter every three years, that of Citeaux being taken as 
a model. With that respect for law which is a striking 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon, the English Black 
Canons, like the English Black Monks, held their first 
chapter in 1218 and continued the practice till Henry 
VIII made the holding of chapters impossible. The chief 
duty of a general chapter was to appoint visitors for every 
house, visitors who reported to the next chapter: it 
might also legislate on matters of common interest, but 
for the most part legislation wasconfined to points arising 
from the visitors’ reports.f ‘To all intents and purposes 
the houses remained autonomous. For long there were 
two general chapters of English Black Canons, one for 


* The following Orders were established in England; the Gilbertines, 
who were indigenous, the Premonstratensians, the Arroasians, the Victor- 
ines, the Canons of the Holy Cross, the Canons of St. Anthony (two small 
houses), and the Trinitarians, who though Canons Regular, did not in the 
beginning observe the Rule of St. Augustine. To these should perhaps be 
added the Bonhommes, and possibly the Dominicans. Including the 
Trinitarians and excluding the Dominicans, there were close upon one 
hundred houses belonging to the Orders. 

t See the Chapters of the Augustinian Canons, a work of the first import- 
ance for monastic history which has been edited for and presented to the 
Oxford Historical Society by the Rev. H. E. Salter, Fellow of Magdalen 
College and Vicar of Dry Sandford. 
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the province of Canterbury, the other for that of York: 
but in 1339 Benedict XII issued the Bull Ad decorem 
Ecclesiae for the reform of the Austin Canons and inci- 
dentally provided that for the future there should be but 
one chapter for the whole of England. And it may be 
noted in passing that for some not very obvious reason the 
legislation of 1339 has been taken as the beginning of 
what is known as the congregational system. That, 
however, is an anticipation of events; congregations, 
that is voluntary federations of exempt houses, were a 
product of the Fifteenth Century. 

So far the Canon Regular has been taken for granted, 
but it is time to show what exactly he is and how dis- 
tinguished from members of other institutes. First of 
all, he is of necessity a Clerk and so distinguished from the 
Monk who theoretically is a Clerk by accident; by which is 
meant that a man can bea perfect Monk without receiving 
even the first Clerical tonsure, whereas the canon must be 
received into the ranks of the clergy. Then, like the 
normal Monk, the Austin Canon is permanently attached 
to one particular church which marks him off from the 
Friars. And lastly, his chief work is in the choir, which 
distinguishes him from the Clerks Regular of the Sixteenth 
Century. The life of a Canon for the most part differed 
but little, if at all, from that of a Monk, except in regard to 
the use of meat, and that difference vanished early in the 
Fourteenth Century. In their injunctions Bishops ad- 
dressed Monks and Canons in the same terms, the burden 
of the song being that contact with the world must be 
reduced to the smallest possible limits. As has been said, 
their main duty was the choir: two, perhaps more, 
masses a day, the Divine Office, the Little Office of 
Our Lady, possibly the Office of the Dead, usually for the 
benefit of the founder and his kin, for after all a medieval 
monastery was in reality a glorified chantry. After the 
choir, their chief duty was study; they were Clerks and 
as such it was their business to know the Scriptures and 
Theology. In a few monasteries, one or more of the 
Canons had parochial duties; and in some others there 
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was special work in connection with hospitals. But all 
said and done, the fact remains that the normal Austip 
Canon was to all intents and purposes a clerical Monk, 
nothing more and nothing less: when it became the 
general rule for Monks to be ordained, there was but 
little left to distinguish a Monk from an Austin Canon, 
One followed the Rule of St. Benedict and wore a cowl, 
the other followed the Rule of St. Augustine and wore g 
rochet ; and there was not much more to be said. 

The date of the introduction of these Canons into 
England is a point of some interest, and it can be fixed 
within very close limits. The story is told in the Liber 
S. Trinitatis de Aldgate, now in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow.* According to it, one Norman, a native 
of Thanet, who had been educated in France under St. 
Anselm, associated himself with the clergy of St. Botolph’s, 
Colchester, and found them desirous of becoming Reli- 
gious. He therefore told them of an Order, “ entirely 
unknown in those parts,”’ which followed the Rule of St. 
Augustine. He and his brother Bernard were sent to 
France to make themselves acquainted with this Rule; 
and, furnished with letters from St. Anselm, then Arch- 
bishop, they went to Beauvais and Chartres for the pur- 
pose. In due course they returned to Colchester and the 
clergy of St. Botolph’s became Austin Canons. There 
is no obvious reason for doubting this story, and St. 
Botolph’s was certainly recognized in the registers of 
the Bishops of London as the first house of Austin Canons. 

Taking, then, the account given in the Liber S. Trinitatis 
as substantially true, Austin Canons must have been 
introduced into this country during the pontificate of 
St. Anselm or very shortly after his death ; and he ruled 
at Canterbury from December 4th, 1093, till April 23rd, 
1109. But the period can be considerably shortened, for 
Mr. R. C. Fowler, of the Public Record Office, has called 
attention to a charter granted by William Rufus to the 
Canons of Colchester; and as there is no reason for 
thinking that the clergy of St. Botolph’s were originally 

* There is a transcript in the Guildhall Library, London. 
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Secular Canons, it may reasonably be assumed that the 
charter was granted to the new Canons Regular. That 
would fix their profession as having been made before 
August 2nd, 1099. And it can almost certainly be fixed 
within still closer limits, for St. Anselm left England for 
Rome at the end of October, 1097, and did not return till 
September, 1100. In short, there is good reason for 
thinking that Austin Canons were first known in England 
some time between December, 1093, and October, 1097. 

An interesting question arises as to whether those 
Colchester Clerks were not only the first Austin Canons, 
but the first Canons Regular of any kind in this country. 
The Liber S. Trinitatis, it is true, speaks of Norman as 
the first Canon Regular in England: but that may have 
been written by one who had never heard of a Canon 
Regular who did not profess the Rule of St. Augustine. 
Doubt is raised by the story of the Canons of St. Giles’s, 
Cambridge, later of Barnwell, as given in the Liber 
Memorandorum Eccleste de Bernewelle.* In i092, it 
is there stated, Pycot the Sheriff established Canons 
Regular in the church of St. Giles: a statement which is 
quite definite but yet can be explained away without 
much difficulty on the supposition that in transcribing 
the charter the word “ regulars ” was inserted by the 
scribe, who, being a Canon Regular of Barnwell, may have 
assumed that from its first foundation in Cambridge the 
chapter to which he belonged had always been regular. 
The point will probably never be determined. If it be 
allowed that Pycot in truth established Canons Regular, 
itis more than probable that they, too, were not the first 
in England, for their Prior was chosen from the Canons of 
Huntingdon. And Huntingdon must have been a place 
of some importance, for from it came not only the first 
Prior of St. Giles’s, but later the first Prior of Merton and 
probably the first Prior of Bolton. If we knew something 
of its early history we might be able to gauge the part, if 
any, played by Canons Regular in this country during the 


* Edited by J. W. Clark and published by the Cambridge University 
ess in 1907, 
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three decades which elapsed between the Council of Rome 
in 1063 and the institution of the Colchester Chapter. 

To return to the Austin Canons. Their second house 
in England was not founded for some years after St, 
Botolph’s: but in 1106 St. Mary Overie in Southwark was 
established, and two years later Good Queen Maud 
founded the Priory of Holy Trinity, Aldgate—a famous 
house helped in its early days by two other Queens and 
three Kings. Henry I founded six other houses, and the 
example of himself and his Queen was'followed by other 
sovereigns and by some of the greatest in the realm. In 
all from one hundred and sixty to one hundred and seventy 
houses of Austin Canons were founded, and in addition 
there were from twenty to thirty cells of foreign monas- 
teries. The English houses varied considerably in regard 
to numbers: at one time Waltham had fifty Canons and 
at the beginning of the Fourteenth Century Cirencester 
had forty ; the great northern houses had, as a rule, about 
twenty-six; but the vast majority had far smaller 
Chapters; Burtlehouse, indeed, had but three, Tiptree 
two, and Latton, though founded for two, for long hada 
Prior only. 

Normally their monasteries were subject to the Ordi- 
nary, who was not necessarily the Bishop. Colchester, 
however, and Waltham were immediately subject to the 
Holy See, as was Leicester fora time. But Leicester lost 
its privilege when its Abbot Repingdon, afterwards a 
Cardinal, became Bishop of Lincoln and procured the 
subjection of the abbey to himself as Diocesan. The 
only other house known to have been exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the Ordinary was St. Oswald’s, Gloucester. 
This was subject to the Archbishop of York; and that 
being so the Canons absolutely rejected the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Worcester and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, which on occasion brought down the greater 
excommunication on their heads. Once, indeed, the 
Archbishop Peckham tried to starve them into submission 
and reduced them to such straits that he brought himself 
into conflict with the King. 
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Socially, the; English Canons were outclassed by the 
Black Monks, who had had a start of five hundred years: 
but still a certain number of distinctions fell to them. 
Two Abbots, those of Cirencester and Waltham, held so 
largely of the Crown in chief that they could not escape 
the onerous duty of sitting in the council of the King’s 
greater tenants which developed into the House of Lords ; 
and to this company the Abbots of Leicester belonged till, 
as Knighton the chronicler tells us, one of them was so 
pleasing to the King, whose favour he courted by taking 
part in the royal hunts, that he obtained release from the 
obligation. As Lords of the Manor, too, many Abbots and 
Priors must have been the great men of their districts, 
and some of them, indeed, enjoyed important franchises. 
The most uncommon, as the most picturesque, of the 
civil distinctions was that enjoyed by the Prior of Holy 
Trinity, Aldgate, who was ex-officio an Alderman of 
Portsoken Ward. In regard to these Priors of Holy 
Trinity, Stow writes: “ These Priors have sitten and 
ridden among the Aldermen of London, in livery like unto 
them [i.e., in scarlet]saving that his habit was in shape of a 
spiritual person, as I myself have seen in my childhood.” 

And as the Canons were outclassed socially by the 
Monks, so were they outclassed in the number of distin- 
guished men whose names have been handed down to 
posterity. ‘I‘hat could not have been otherwise: num- 
bers count. But still, the Canonical Institute produced 
men of whom it had every reason tobe proud. First of all, 
must be named St. John Thweng, the last English canon- 
zed saint, who was Prior of Bridlington, the house which 
produced more men whose names have lived than any 
other. From it came Robert the Scribe, a T'welfth 
Century theologian: Peter Langtoft, author of the 
chronicle, written in French, which was translated into 
English by Robert Manning, a Canon of Sempringham; 
the anonymous author of the Gesta Eduardi de Carnarvon; 
the anonymous author of the Versus de Bridlingtona ; and 
George Ripley, famous as an alchemist. 

Two Archbishops of Canterbury came from their ranks 
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—William of Corbeuil in the Twelfth Century, Henry 
Dean in theSixteenth. A third, Hubert Walter, made his 
profession at Merton after he had received the pallium 
and been enthroned at Canterbury on his translation 
from Salisbury: but what a vow of obedience meant 
precisely under the circumstances must be left to others 
to explain. The fact itself, however, is of interest as a 
possible explanation of a statement found in the Icelandic 
Thomas Saga Erkibyskups, that St. Thomas of Canterbury 
assumed the habit at Merton before his enthronization:; 
in regard to which it must be said that the Thomas Saga in 
its present form dates a century anda half from the martyr- 
dom, and further that it is incredible that so interesting a 
fact could have been passed over by his confessor, the 
Subprior of Merton, who after the murder called atten- 
tion to the cowl worn under the Saint’s outer dress. To 
the three Archbishops must be added fifteen or sixteen 
diocesan Bishops; some Suffragans; and two Chancellors 
of the University of Oxford—Robert of Cricklade in the 
Twelfth Century, and Philip Repingdon in the Fifteenth. 
This, perhaps, completes the list so far as public official life 
goes ; but it must be noted that of the Archbishops one, 
Hubert Walter, was also Chancellor of England, and a 
second, Henry Dean, was Chancellor of Ireland and 
afterwards Keeper of the Great Seal of England. 

This list is not long: nor was the literary output of the 
Canons great, though it includes some works of first-rate 
importance in the realms of history. The two Bridling- 
ton historians have been mentioned, and to them must be 
added Richardand John of Hexham, William of Newburgh, 
Richard Morins, the two Oseney chroniclers, Walter of 
Hemingburgh and Henry Knighton. Among the theolo- 
gians and philosophers we find Robert of Cricklade, Robert 
the Scribe, Alexander Neckham, Alexander of Canons 
Ashby, and Walter Hilton, the author of the Scala Per- 
fectionis—a work printed by Wynkyn de Worde and 
by Pynson, which in quite recent times has been edited 
by Dom Ephrem Guy O.S.B., of Downside, and by Father 
Dalgairns of the London Oratory. 
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But perhaps the most lasting memorial of the English 
Austin Canons should be looked for elsewhere. William 
of Newburgh, the greatest historian it may be of the 
Twelfth Century, Richard Morins and the Annals of 
Dunstable, Walter Hilton and the Scala Perfectionis will 
be known to few, but the names of three London hospitals 
are household words, and those three were all connected 
in one way or another with the canons. Bethlehem 
Hospital has already been spoken of: though founded as 
a hospice for the Bishop and Canons of Bethlehem, it 
appears to have been also a hospital from the be- 
ginning, and when it came to an end as a religious 
institution it passed into the possession of the City of 
London and its charitable side continued and increased. 
St. Bartholomew’s was less intimately connected with 
the Canons than either of the other two, though in some 
way it was subject to the neighbouring priory. But 
St. Thomas’s was the actual foundation of the Canons 
Regular of St. Mary Overie, whose church still exists 
by London Bridge, and to those Canons the magnificent 
range of buildings by the side of the Thames facing the 
Palace of Westminster is an abiding monument. 


EGERTON BECK. 





A NOTE ON WOLSEY’'S 
REFORMS 


LTHOUGH much has been written about Wolsey 
A very little attention has been given to his ecclesiasti- 
cal reforms. One reason is that the materials are frag- 
mentary and dispersed through multitudinous State 
papers; another that the story is incomplete—so much 
of what he planned was left unrealized and a part of it 
was actually undone. 

Nevertheless, what was planned by him and Henry VIII 
in the fifteen-twenties as contrasted with what was 
actually done by Henry and Cromwell in the fifteen- 
thirties is not without interest. To fully understand 
Wolsey’s desires we must look back upon the complicated 
organization of the Medieval Church and forward to the 
catastrophic changes that were so soon tocome. On the 
one hand lie such questions as the relations of Church and 
State in England, the relations of both with the Holy See, 
the growth of the English episcopate, of monasticism in 
England, the history of education and of ecclesiastical 
endowments, the parochial system; on the other is that 
great historical watershed so enormously important, so 
little understood,—the Dissolution of the Monasteries, 
the one irrevocable act of the Reformation. Wolsey’s 
activities, however, were so manifold and so intricate that 
the difficulty is to bring out the story of his ecclesiastical 
reforms without either accumulating comparatively 
trivial detail or indulging in speculation as to what might 
have happened had things gone otherwise. Speculation 
is, indeed, tempting: had Wolsey lived longer and re- 
tained his power he might well have accomplished more 
than Nicholas of Cusa or Ximenes. But history is strewn 
with the wreckage of unsolved problems, unrealized 
ambitions and unfulfilled ideals. I shall therefore en- 
deavour, without touching on the better-known aspects of 
his career, or repeating well-worn words about ambition, 
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to invite closer attention to what it was that Wolsey seems 
to have desired and attempted before the fatal dilemma 
of the divorce distracted his energies and destroyed his 
career. 

The programme of reforms jointly devised by the 
Cardinal and the King may be summarized as follows: 
Visitation and reformation of all the houses of all the 
Religious Orders ; the suppression of many of the smaller 
houses and the transfer of their endowments to new 
schools and colleges; the creation of a large number of 
new dioceses ; extensive provision for the higher educa- 
tion of both clergy and laity (financed by further diver- 
sions of monastic revenues) by means of the endowment of 
professorial chairs and readerships in the Universities. 

The common idea that Wolsey’s plan was simply to 
abolish all houses of religious and to use their funds for 
education is as concise as erroneous, and equally mistaken 
is the supposition that all such proceedings were unneces- 
sary because the English monasteries were in fact schools. 
The truth seems to be that Wolsey, a genuine sympathizer 
with the spirit of learning, saw clearly that the great need 
of the time was the improvement of education. He 
recognized that a learned clergy was imperatively needed 
and that all its ranks had to be fitted by ampler instruction 
to cope with “ ‘T"he New Learning.” He himself com- 
bated with equal vigour extremists of both kinds, the 
ultra-conservatives who desired to retain scholastic 
methods and manuals,* and the innovators in doctrine 
who were seeking to use the enthusiasm for the classics 
as a vehicle for the introduction of heresy, and he had the 
excellent intention of reviving the international character 
of the two universities—eminent foreign scholars were to 
be attracted by emoluments for the benefit of English 
students. Side by side with this was the design for the 
creation of some twelve or thirteen bishoprics by the 
transformation of as many great abbey churches into 
cathedrals and the substitution of secular chapters for the 
Monastic communities. These ample designs have been 


* For particulars see P. S. Allen’s Life and Times of Erasmus. 
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largely ignored by the majority of those who have written 
on Wolsey and his times as merely ecclesiastical matters, 
There is a valuable chapter on Wolsey’s suppressions in 
Abbot, now Cardinal, Gasquet’s Henry VIII and the 
English Monasteries, and the late Rev. E. L. ‘Taunton gave 
some attention to Wolsey’s legatine activities in his 
monograph.* But the plan as a whole does not appear 
to have been discussed in the light of the decisions of a 
century of Councils and projects of reform.t The ques- 
tion for us is this: was this scheme intended to be the 
substance of a true reformation, or was it merely an inci- 
dent in the long strife between seculars and regulars, or was 
itacampaign to enlarge the royal authority over the Church 
in England? Was the destructive portion of the pro- 
gramme the suppression (in Wolsey’s way, of course, not 
Cromwell’s) of numerous monastic houses, a proceeding 
that could be justified by the substitution of something 
more serviceable to the wider interests of the Church ? 
Wolsey began his general visitation of the religious 
houses in 1518. His position as Legate a /atere gave him 
visitational powers over the few exempt houses of Benedic- 
tines and of Austin Canons, as well as over the whole body 
of the Cluniacs, the Cistercians, of the Premonstraten- 
sians and over all the friars. In the case of the monas 
teries the main object was to acquaint himself personally 
with the abbots and to ascertain which among them were 
likely to be serviceable in the contemplated changes, and, 
where the superiors were men advanced in years, to dis- 
cern suitable successors: for instance, he caused Richard 
Whiting to be made Abbot of Glastonbury, an appoint- 
ment that was perhaps better than heintended. Glouces- 
ter, Peterborough,f and some of the great Cistercian 
houses entrusted the choice of their abbots to him; else- 
where, as at Hyde, Winchester, he met with a good deal of 
opposition. At Westminster, indeed, if we may believe 
Polydore Vergil, he upset everyone and everything terribly. 
* Thomas Wolsey, Legate and Reformer. 1902. 


¢ The Fifth Lateran Council sat until March, 1517. 
t Both subsequently made cathedrals. 
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The visitation of the friars need not detain us, though in 
the case of the Observantines,* the correspondence is enter- 
taining. 

More significant was the attempt to unite the two Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York in one National Synod. 
In 1518 the Cardinal had, by virtue of his legatine powers, 
convoked the whole of the English episcopate to meet him 
at Westminster, thereby superseding an assembly of the 
bishops of the province of Canterbury that Warham had 
already called to Lambeth, and this was followed in 1523 
by the endeavour to overcome the particularism of the 
two Convocations. Both were summoned to the usual 
places in the usual way, and then immediately adjourned 
to Westminster to sit under the Cardinal. After objec- 
tions and delays the joint sittings were held, but unfor- 
tunately little is known of what was done, save that the 
proceedings ended with the grant of the usual subsidies 
—voted separately, however, and in their respective 
houses. 

In April, 1524, after a great deal of negotiation and 
delay,t Wolsey obtained leave from Rome to carry out his 
first suppressions for the benefit of a projected college 
at Oxford. ‘There was urgent need in England, so ran 
the Bull, for the provision of increased facilities for study, 
and the University of Oxford was threatened with extinc- 
tion by reason of the inadequacy of its endowments ; 
moreover, the position of St. Frideswide’s was admirably 
suited for a college and so forth. Dealing with the small 
houses proposed to be suppressed, the Bull adopted 
Wolsey’s description: ‘* There were many religious houses 
in England where the numbers of monks had diminished 
to five or six and where on this account the Divine Service 
could not be fittingly carried out...” This Bull was 
admitted into England, received the royal assent on 
October Ist, 1524, and was promptly put into operation. 

e consequent suppressions were carried out with 
some harshness and in several cases local opposition was 


* They had been brought into England by Henry VII. 
Tt See Brewer, Jutroductions to Calendar of S.P. 
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aroused. Warham remonstrated with Wolsey and even- 
tually complained to the King. Wolsey’s answer was that 
so far as he could help it everything was done in a proper 
manner, all legitimate interests recognized and compensa- 
tion duly made. This, however, was not true.* 

The precedents for the suppression of superfluous 
religious houses are well known and very numerous. The 
Alien Priories had been in part sequestrated and in part 
suppressed under Edward III and Richard II, because 
they were sending money out of the country as payments 
to subjects of the French King. In 1414, under Henry V, 
over one hundred and forty Alien Priories (of which 
102 were Benedictine and 38 Cluniac) were dissolved, 
most of the monks being transferred to English houses 
or houses refounded as “‘ denizen.” Bishops such as 
Wykeham, Waynflete, Chicheley, Morton, Alcock of Ely, 
Smith of Lincoln, had all diverted monastic endowments 
to educational purposes. ‘The pious King Henry VI had 
endowed Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, with 
revenues derived from further suppressions. Other 
measures short of actual suppression had the same ten- 
dency. Pensions and corrodies were frequently granted 
by the Crown as a convenient method of rewarding the 
services or paying the salaries of officials, a practice that 
reached its culmination when Wolsey himself received 
St. Albans 1m commendam. 

As early as the beginning of the Sixteenth Century the 
opinion had become prevalent that monks had more 
wealth than was good either for themselves or for the 
country, that there were too many of them, and that they 
made very little return—at any rate, visible return—for 
the endowments that they enjoyed. The great change 
did not come suddenly or unheralded. In 1506, in the 
reign of Henry VII and long before Wolsey had any influ- 
ence upon public affairs, Bishop Oldham of Exeter had 


dissuaded his colleague, Fox of Winchester, from giving 


* For the names of the twenty-nine small houses, see Gairdner’s English 
Church in the Sixteenth Century, Appendix I. 
t This was the case with the Cluniacs. 
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any further endowments to the monks in his diocese, 
urging that the monks had already more than they were 
like to keep. To the year 1515 is assigned a still more 
emphatic expression of the same opinion. Fox had the 
idea of founding a monastic college at Oxford in connec- 
tion with the cathedral priory of St. Swithun at Win- 
chester. Oldham argued against the project in these 
words: ‘‘ Shall we build houses and provide livelihoods 
for a company of monks whose end and fall we ourselves 
may live tosee? No, it is meet to provide for the increase 
of learning and for such as by learning shall do good to 
Church and Commonwealth.” In that curious book* 
which Dudley drew up for the instruction of the new 
sovereign, there are counsels about the appropriation of 
benefices and the consolidation of monastic houses which 
show that their endowments had already engaged the 
attention of the King’s council, and that schemes of con- 
solidation and appropriation of surplus revenues were 
already being discussed in the inner circles of the King’s 
service. Wolsey’s dissolutions were the beginning of a 
process which led inevitably to the extinction of English 
monasticism. It was the introduction of a new criterion, 
that of practical utility, which, crudely and ruthlessly 
applied, was bound to be fatal to them all in that age of 
grasping materialism and of “ commercial expansion.” 
Whether the small houses were well-conducted or not 
was not really the point. ‘The offence was that the houses 
in question did nothing or next to nothing for the com- 
munity. Speaking generally, the monasteries had no 
part in the parochial system; the exceptions were few 
innumber. ‘The faithful were not allowed to attend the 
services in monastic churches, but were obliged to resort 
to their parish church or to some chapel, often but a few 
yards away. ‘I‘he monks of a small house were not able, 
even if they were disposed, to do much for the people of 
the neighbourhood by way either of education or of 
charity. Attached to a large house there might be an 
almonry school where some dozen boys were taught ; but 
* The Tree of Commonwealth. 
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a small house could have no such school. It was not that 
the monks spent their day fishing—a belief propagated 
by popular Victorian artists—or in less harmless pursuits, 
A small house was in effect nothing but a chantry, with 
this important difference from the chantries properly so 
called: that whilst the priests of the latter nearly always 
helped in the parish and taught boys in the village school, 
the religious in a small house could do neither. 

It is, I think, in this aspect—as seen from the outside— 
of a monastery as a kind of inactive chantry that the 
explanation of its unpopularity can be found. The truth 
is that five or six monks were really quite unable to per- 
form the duties that founders and successive benefactors 
had heaped upon them. All through the Middle Ages 
English people had been anxious that there should be a 
great deal of prayer, fasting and alms deeds; but the 
well-to-do had carefully arranged for the vicarious per- 
formance of these good works. The result in practice 
was that in very many places the number of extra masses 
to be sung and of prayers to be recited—for the exact 
performance of which the most precise and binding stipu- 
lations had been made by deed—was out of all proportion 
to the number of monks available. A community of six 
might quite well be charged with the obligation of singing 
two or three High Masses every day in addition to the 
Conventual Mass, the Divine Office, the Office of Our 
Lady, and not infrequently the Office of the Dead. Men 
who had to do all this every day were certainly not at 
all likely to catechize children or write chronicles in such 
fragments of spare time as might be left to them. 

This I believe to be the true explanation of the matter 
as regards not only the smallest houses but also a great 
many others. Wolsey’s statement to the Pope as to 
‘small monasteries wherein neither God is served nor 
religion kept” is almost certainly a libel. Rather was 
there so much “ religion ” kept that nobody had time or 
energy left for anything else. And thus it came to pass that 
great prelates were convinced that a monastery where 
the Rule was well observed and discipline kept was of no 
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use to a Christian country. The tone of the laity is for 
the most part frankly hostile. Even Sir Thomas More 
speaks of “ Abbey lubbers.” Men who were neither 
Lutherans nor Lollards thought them superfluous. “ It 
js the intention of the Lords,” wrote Du Bellay, the 
French Ambassador, ‘* when Wolsey is dead or destroyed, 
to get rid of the [monastic] churches and spoil their 
oods.”” 

: It is, therefore, clear enough that Wolsey was not 
wholly responsible for the ruin of the monastic system in 
England. Nevertheless the hostile critic can always urge 
against him that his proceedings were arbitrary, were 
often locally unpopular, were preceded and accompanied 
by misrepresentation of those who suffered by them, and 
were a direct incentive to Henry to suppress the remainder 
without mercy. As Fuller truly says, Wolsey’s measures 
“ made all the forest of religious foundations in England 
to shake, justly fearing that the King would fell the oaks 
where the Cardinal had begun to cut the underwood.” 

In October, 1528, the Pope was asked to sanction further 
dissolutions in aid of the King’s colleges at Windsor 
(Eton) and Cambridge. ‘This was followed by an applica- 
tion for powers to suppress certain of the greater monas- 
teries and to use the revenues for the foundation of new 
bishoprics. The usual representations were this time 
received with considerable caution and Wolsey was in- 
vited to furnish information as to which were the monas- 
teries he desired to suppress. what was the need for more 
cathedrals, whether the dispossessed monks were to 
become canons of the new chapters, were the new bishops 
to be suffragans of the metropolitans or immediately sub- 
ject to the Holy See. 

At the close of the Middle Ages the extension of the 
episcopate had everywhere come to a standstill. In 
England rearrangement was, by the beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century, a very real necessity. The province 
ot Canterbury contained fourteen English and four 
Welsh dioceses ; that of York contained only three. The 
ize of these dioceses, even in the larger province, was 
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quite unusual. On the ground of population as well a 
area there must have been in 1518 a clear case for the 
division of London, Salisbury and Winchester, while 
a glance at the map* ‘of ecclesiastical England before the 
Reformation will show the vast area of York, Durham, 
Norwich, Coventry and Lichfield, Exeter and Lincoln, 

Ten of the English cathedrals were in the hands of 
monastic chapters and there was hardly a bishop ip 
England who had not in his diocese at least one abbot a 
important or more important than himself. It followed 
naturally that the most effective method of extending the 
episcopate, and of so making eventually increased provision 
for the cure of souls, was to reverse the familiar practice of 
medizval times and “‘secularize” the monastic churches, 
Bulls were obtained from Clement VII authorizing the 
formation of bishoprics at Peterborough, Gloucester and 
Chester, whenever it should be convenient to do s0, 
This, however, was not acted upon until nine years after 
Wolsey’s fall. 

Wolsey and the King had not limited themselves to 
three new sees ; their full plan was much more impressive, 
There exist several lists of proposed new bishoprics, one 
in Henry’s own handwriting. New sees were;to be'pro- 
vided for thirteen counties or groups of counties; St. 
Albans, St. Edmundsbury, Leicester, Fountains, Shrew 
bury and other famous abbeys were designated as the 
respective cathedrals.f An accompanying memorandum 
which reads exactly like the preamble of one of Henry’ 
acts explains in characteristic style that the said monastic 
churches might be turned to better use “ whereby God's 
word might be the better set forth, children brought up i 
learning, clerics nourished in the universities . . . readen 
of Greek, Hebrew and Latin to have good stipends... 
exhibitions for ministers of the Church. . .” and 9 
forth.f 

Here we have the whole gist of Wolsey’s reforms. !t 

* English Church in the Sixteenth Century. 


t+ Chester and Bristol, curiously, do not occur in this list. 
+ Both list and memorandum are given by Gasquet, Henry VIII, pp. 


430-31. 
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was to have all these good things and to have them more 
abundantly that the suppressions had been obtained. 
One of them—the nourishing of clerics at the universities 
—was certainly more in evidence before the Dissolution 
than after it; but if the other benefits had accrued there 
might have been some results that could be regarded as a 
justification for what was done between 1536 and 1540. 
It is more than probable that the assent of the bishops and 
of many others among the clergy had been procured by 
the programme of promised reforms; the bishops, how- 
ever, who actually witnessed the Dissolution and the 
subsequent foundation of the new sees were not the same 
men as those who had been in Wolsey’s counsels, for 


| nearly all the important sees of England had changed 
| hands in the interval. 


The question will be asked, why should seculars be 
substituted for monks, with so much trouble, disturbance 
and hardship, merely to do the same things. Wolsey’s 
answer would have been that a cathedral was intended to 


' bewhat no monastic church could be, a centre of diocesan 


life and a place of instruction, and because the new foun- 


| dations would be in a far greater degree subject to the 


royal authority. Secular canons could not plead their 
Rule as against the King’s commands. If required to 
keep so Many masters of grammar or to teach so many 


_ boys, they could not appeal to the custom of their Order 


or of their house or invoke privileges or dispensations from 
Rome. The statutes to which they owed their position 
were drawn up by the King himself. Behind this reform, 
as behind all the others, there was undoubtedly a purpose 
of central control. 

Lastly, we have to consider the increased provision for 
University education. The motive here is plain enough ; 
it was to increase the supply of men well qualified to serve 
God usefully in Church and State. This had been the 
desire of nearly all the great bishops of pre-Reformation 


| England, but we may credit Wolsey with something more. 


wide contact with affairs had brought recognition 
of the growing importance of the towns and of the results 
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of increasing foreign travel and maritime adventure. | 
do not mean that he intended that his students should 
learn book-keeping, like the merchants of Venice, but that 
they should be equipped to survey the rapidly widening 
horizon of the world; for he knew that many minds of 
his generation were alert with the hope and expectation 
of incalculable change. 

The Divinity Professorships founded in both Universi- 
ties by Margaret Countess of Richmond, on the advice of 
Bishop Fisher, furnished the model, and the presence of 
illustrious foreigners like Erasmus and Vives in England 
suggested the organization of a complete staff of teachers 
for both Oxford and Cambridge. As early as 1518 
Wolsey had planned the foundation of seven Readerships 
in Oxford—Theology, Civil Law, Physics, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Greek and Rhetoric. In 1523 Vives, who 
had come to settle in England, was appointed to the 
Readership in Rhetoric. ‘There were others, too, whose 
names are known: Nicholas Kratzer, the Bavarian 
mathematician, who was to teach astronomy ; John Cle- 
ment and Thomas Lupset, two well-known friends of 
More and members of the “ Christian Academy ” at 
Chelsea; and Richard Hyrde, the friend of Gardiner 
and translator of Vives’ book, The Instruction of a Christian 
Woman. Wolsey himself worked out details, nominated 
heads of houses and proctors, prescribed studies and drew 
up rules. Students were to read all the great Latin 
authors and to learn “colloquial Italian.” Those in- 
tended for the Church were to be well read, not only in 
Divinity, but in the Humanities, and this in the rapidly- 
widening acceptation of the term—an anticipation of the 
views of Leo XIII. 

But his especial work was to be his own college, Cardinal 
College. The design for this was on a magnificent scale. 
A large court was to be surrounded by a spacious cloister, 
with a dining hall of ample proportions close by. He 
began his building with the hall, whereupon the wits and 
critics said, “ Marry, a fine business. ‘This Cardinal 
projected a college and hath built a tavern.” But the 
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Cardinal knew what he was doing. He meant his college 
to be an organic society, at once ecclesiastical and civil, 
of men living together and becoming a focus of intelligent 
opinion. The foundation was to consist of a Dean, 
sixty canons, six professors, forty minor canons, twelve 
chaplains, twelve clerks and sixteen choristers; all 
appointments were to be made by himself, and we may 
note, in passing, the name of the late organist of St. 
Frideswide’s, John Taverner. This college, intended for 
at least five hundred students, was to be fed by a college 
or school at Ipswich, as New College till lately was fed 
by Winchester, or King’s College, Cambridge, by Eton. 
The scheme was never carried out, as before any progress 
had been made at Ipswich, Wolsey had fallen. Cardinal 
College, after many vicissitudes, was suffered to exist in 
a diminished form as Christ Church, Oxford, while 
Ipswich was suppressed altogether. Cambridge had 
submitted her statutes to him for revision, but no begin- 
nings were made there during Wolsey’s period of activity. 
When we read all those mournful descriptions of the 
condition of the clergy and of the universities under 
Elizabeth we are tempted to apply the observation of 
Cavendish: ‘* If the sequel of this matter be well con- 
sidered and digested ye shall understand that they [the 
people] had small cause to triumph at his fall.” 

On the other hand it may be doubted whether the large 
freedom of the medieval universities would have been 
retained. ‘The University of Paris had already discovered 
that the increased attention of the sovereign meant loss 
of independence, and similarly in Italy the provision of 
financial assistance by the secular power had tended, as it 
will tend to-day—to bring the universities under control. 
Though great claims to intellectual freedom were made 
in the Sixteenth Century, the thing itself diminished 
rather than increased as everywhere the State became 
“supreme over all causes and persons.” Cujus regio ejus 
regio. ‘This was pointedly explained to the University 
of Cambridge by Gardiner. “The King’s gracious 
Majesty has by the inspyracion of the Holy Ghost 
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composed all matters of religion.” It was therefore their 
business not to “ spend their philosophy about sounds but 
to take that which is set forth to them.” By the Seven- 
teenth Century all universities had lost their international 
character, had, in fact, become definitely nationalized, 
and under the influence of the regalist idea had been 
enlisted in the service of governments and turned into 
instruments of domination. 

To sum up, Wolsey’s educational measures would have 
vastly increased the supply of educated men, but while 
reforming minor abuses they would have promoted the 
essential secularization of the Church. Whether the final 
issue would have been a strongly Gallicanized Church 
in England is a matter for speculation. Looking at 
these educational measures in conjunction with the 
curtailment of monasticism and the intended expansion 
of an episcopate nominated by the Crown, something of 
the kind seems exceedingly likely. There would cer- 
tainly have been a general rise in the educational level, 
a considerable increase in efficiency, and a marked develop- 
ment of Biblical and Patristic study. Against that must 
be set all the dangers of increased secular control—an 
Erastian or even a Byzantine atmosphere in the relations 
of Church and State. 

As it was, Wolsey fell and his schemes perished with 
him; and soon all continuity disappeared in a spell of 
violence. Nothing of Wolsey’s mind or spirit can be 
recognized in Cromwell. 


J. J. DWYER. 











POPULATION AND 
PROPHYLAXIS 


I 


R. A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS begins his remark- 

able book on The Population Problem (Clarendon 
Press) as follows: ‘‘ Problems of population fall into two 
main groups—those connected with the quantity and 
those connected with the quality of the population. Con- 
siderations of the population problem are commonly 
devoted to one of these chief aspects to the exclusion of 
the other, with the result that the relation between them 
is seldom appreciated. It is one of the objects of this 
book to show that all problems of population have the 
same origin.” The book, as an elaborate and scientific 
treatise on all questions of population, has nospecial interest 
for Catholics on religious grounds ; but, as it deals with 
the causes that have led human beings to check the growth 
of population by various methods, it should be carefully 
studied by all interested in the moral questions that arise 
from such practices. Catholics cannot afford to disregard 
the inevitable tendency of human beings to interfere 
with the reproduction of the race by methods which 
offend against the law of God. 

That even early Christian writers were concerned with 
the question of possible over-population is proved by the 
following quotation from Tertullian, De Anima: 

What most frequently meets our view is our teeming popula- 
tion ; our numbers are burdensome to the world which can hardly 
supply us from its natural elements; our wants grow more and 
more keen, and our complaints more bitter in all mouths, whilst 
Nature fails in affording us her usual sustenance. In very deed, 
pestilence, and famine, and wars, and earthquakes have to be 


regarded as a remedy for nations, as a means of pruning the 
luxuriance of the human race. 


This was written more than 1700 years ago and yet the 
world goes on, and the progress of civilization on which 
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Tertullian, in the passage immediately preceding the 
quotation, is commenting, so far from being checked has 
continued ‘ever since to penetrate the then unknown 
regions of the world. But Tertullian’s fears were not 
shared by the writers on population until many centuries 
later. Mr. Carr-Saunders says: 


Long before the Sixteenth Century men gave expression to the 
view that large numbers are beneficial. ‘“‘ Quae familia plus 
multiplicatur in prolem, amplius cedit ad firmamentum politiae,” 
said St. Thomas Aquinas.* 

But it is only later that we meet with marked insistence on 
this view. “ In my opinion,” says Bodin, “ they erre much who 
doubt of a scarcitie by the multitude of citizens and children, 
when as no cities are more rich in arts and discipline than those 
which abound most with citizens.”*t According to Botero, ‘‘ The 
greatness of a citty is sayd not to be the largeness of the citty or 
the circuit of its walls, but in the multitude and number of the 
inhabitants and their power.” f 

Machiavelli held very similar views and Henry IV of France 
is reported as saying that ‘the strength and riches of kings 
consist in the number and opulence of their subjects.”§ In 
accordance with the views thus widely and strongly held, examples 
of which might be multiplied to almost any extent, practical 
measures were taken to encourage the increase of population. 
Of the best known is the law of Colbert, passed in 1664. Like 
most of such laws it was modelled on the laws of the later Roman 
Empire. Similar laws were at one time or another in force in 
most European countries. 

Towards the end of the Seventeenth Century there arose a 
school of writers who might be classed as political economists, 
though the term was not then in use. In accordance with the 
mercantile theory of commerce then predominant, a large popu- 
lation was held to be advantageous. The older and vaguer theory 
that a dense population was necessary if the State was to be 
powerful was found to coincide with the newer theories as to 
conditions of prosperous trade. Of these authors Petty and 
Graunt are celebrated as among the pioneers of statistics. Accord- 
to the former, ‘‘ Fewness of people is real poverty ; and a nation 


* De Regimine Principum, Bk. IV, ch. ix. The fourth book is sup- 
posititious, nevertheless it probably represents the views of St. Thomas. 

t Bodin, Six Books of a Commonweale, Bk. V, ch. ii, p. 575. 

t Botero, Cause della Grandezza della Citta, p. 5. 

§ Quoted by Strangeland, Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
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in which are eight millions of people are more than twice as rich 
as the same scope of land in which are but four.”* ‘“ Foreas- 
much as princes,”’ says Graunt, “‘ are not only powerful but rich 
according to the number of their people [Lands being the 
father as lands are the mother and womb of wealth ] it is no won- 
der that states by encouraging marriage and hindering licentious- 
ness advance their own interest as well as preserve the laws of 
God from contempt and violation.” f 


Similar opinions are to be found in the works of Sir 
Charles Davenant, Sir Josiah Child, Sir William Temple, 
Hume, and Adam Smith. 

We may note, however, that these optimistic views 
were not everywhere accepted. In England, particularly 
towards the end of the Sixteenth Century, several writers 
expressed a dread of over-population. Among them may 
be mentioned Holinshed, Brickner, and Arthur Young ; 
and Rousseau is quoted by Leory-Beaulieu as saying, 
“Il y a pire disette pour un état que celle d@ hommes.” In 
the Eighteenth Century the problem was very often 
discussed with reference to the connection between the 
population and the food supply. The consequences 
between the vast possibilities of increase and the small- 
ness of the actual growth in population also often 
attracted attention. But it was the publication, in 1798, 
by Malthus of his Essay on the Principle of Population, 
followed by the second edition, virtually a new book, in 
1803, that brought the question into prominence and 
induced the general public to take an interest in discussions 
on over-population. ‘The interest thus aroused led to the 
recommendation not merely of late marriages, as advised 
by Malthus, as a check upon growth of population, but 
also of methods of restriction within the law, such as the 
use of contraceptives. Abortion and infanticide, the 
usual methods of pagan races, were not sanctioned by the 
Neo-Malthusians, but it is worth noting that abstention 
from intercourse, although practised by various un- 
civilized races, was ruled out as not being practicable. 


* Petty, Treatise of Taxes and Contributions in Economic Writings. 
A, Graunt, National and Political Observations upon the Bills of Morality, 
. Vili. 
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Mr. Carr-Saunders traces the history of the movement 
and sets out facts which are by no means generally 
known : 


As regards Neo-Malthusianism it is very generally supposed 
that active propaganda began about the time of the famous 
Bradlaugh-Besant trial in 1876. This, however, is a complete 
mistake. The first publication of importance in which these ideas 
were put forward was anarticle by James Millinthe Encyclopedia 
Britannica. His language was very guarded, but the drift of his 
remarks unmistakable. Four years later, in 1822, Francis Place 
wrote a reply to Godwin. He covered much other ground, but 
openly and deliberately advocated these practices. For the next 
ten years there followed an active propaganda. The events 
which first brought the whole question into public notice are 
somewhat curious. In 1823 a number of handbills were sent to 
Mrs. Fildes, well known in the North for her work among the 
poor; these bills contained descriptions of the methods which the 
new school of writers wished to see adopted by the working 
classes ; an anonymous letter accompanied them, asking her to 
help in distributing them. Mrs. Fildes was very indignant and 
the whole story was published in the journal called the Black 
Dwar}. The bills attained great notoriety and became known 
as the “ diabolical handbills.” . . . After a while the propaganda 
died down and for some fifty years there was little heard of it. 
Some books were, however, published in the interval which 
subsequent events made famous. R. D. Owen’s Moral Physto- 
logy appeared in 1830. Knowlton’s Fruits of Philosophy and 
Drysdale’s Elements of Social Science appeared in 1833 and 1854 
respectively. It was many years, however, before they became 
well known. For many years no objection was taken to the 
Fruits of Philosophy, or any similar work; such books were 
allowed to circulate freely. In 1876 a Bristol bookseller, Cook 
by name, was condemned to two years’ imprisonment for selling 
an illustrated edition of Knowlton’s work. Soon after another 
bookseller was also fined. Thereupon Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. 
Besant determined to take up the subject and fight for what they 
considered to be the right of freedom of discussion in these matters. 
They had an edition of the Fruits of Philosophy printed, and took 
a small shop where it was openly exposed for sale. A prosecution 
followed. In 1877 they were tried before Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
the Lord Chief Justice; the Attorney-General prosecuted. 

The summing-up was distinctly in favour of the accused; the 
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jury, however, returned a verdict of guilty, adding a rider that 
they considered the defendants to be innocent of any immoral 
intention. Judgment was reserved. But in the interval Mr. 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant continued to sell the book and the 
result was that instead of merely being bound over, as had been 
the intention of the judge, they were condemned to six months’ 
imprisonment and to a fine of six hundred pounds. The judg- 
ment was subsequently quashed in a higher court. 

The trial was a huge advertisement for Neo-Malthusianism. 
For some years spasmodic efforts to punish the sale of Neo-Mal- 
thusian books only served to encourage the propagandists. In 
1877 the Neo-Malthusian League was founded and a vigorous 
propaganda was carried on. The activity of the league in Eng- 
land gradually declined, but not before the movement had spread 
to foreign countries. 


The influence of Malthus, who was concerned with the 
quantitative aspect of the problem of population, was 
much wider than could have been supposed in his own 
time, as it was after reading his book that both Darwin 
and Wallace independently formulated their views. 
They were followed by Sir Francis Galton, who coined the 
word “‘ eugenics ” after he had first proposed to use the 
word “stirpiculture.” Commenting on the spread of the 
study of eugenics in England, in many European countries, 
in America and elsewhere, Mr. Carr-Saunders says: 


The development of opinion on this subject has run a peculiar 
course. Attention was drawn in early days to the existence of 
the problem of numbers, but men were long satisfied with 
asserting on comparatively simple grounds that a dense popula- 
tion was desirable or undesirable, and they usually came to the 
conclusion that the more inhabitants in a country, the better 
for the country. 

Long before the time of Malthus, and by many different 
writers, attention was paid to the connection between numbers 
and food-supply. It was Malthus, however, who first aroused 
public interest in the subject. His book, indeed, made an im- 
pression that few books have ever made. Since his time every 
educated man has had the problem of numbers in mind, and 
current opinion still, often enough, reflects the view put forward 
by Malthus, if not in detail—for it is difficult to say what exactly 
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the views of Malthus were—at least in the general and on the 
whole gloomy and fatalistic manner of regarding the problem. 

It is owing to the fact that these contributions which, after the 
time of Malthus, attracted most attention, added little to the 
development of thought, and owing to the influence of the writ- 
ings of J. S. Mill, who never himself shook off the profound im- 
pression made upon him early in life by the essay, that the views, 
or, perhaps, we should say, the outlook of Malthus, so long main- 
tained their sway. 

The development of the modern view as expounded by political 
economists was not set out in a form that attracted public 
attention, and it was thus possible for the late Governor of 
South Africa, when answering a question in the House of Commons 
a few years ago, to refer to the problem as though no important 
contribution had been madeto thesubject since the time of Malthus, 

Of the development of opinion regarding the qualitative aspect 
of the problem there is little to be said. Popular interest in this 
subject is of comparatively recent birth. That which it is inter- 
esting to observe is that, as a result of the course which thought 
has taken, the population problem is seldom seen as a whole, and 
that the relations of one to another of the very numerous ques- 
tions arising therefrom are scarcely ever appreciated. 


I have quoted at length from the book because the 
historical outline given by Mr. Carr-Saunders shows that 
the Christian position is now assailed, not only by those 
who share the fears of Malthus that the world or a 
particular country may become over-populated and 
unable for want of adequate food supply to maintain its 
people, but also by those who concern themselves with 
the qualitative aspect of the problem and urge that the 
principles of self-styled eugenics should put restrictions 
upon the marriage of certain persons, and the number of 
children that even healthy couples may bring into the 
world. Mr. Saunders shows that the methods adopted 
generally by the human race to restrict or reduce its 
numbers, have been, broadly speaking, abortion and 
infanticide. It is true that abstention from intercourse, 
even among savage tribes, and the use of contraceptive 
methods, have played a part in the problem of population, 
but as Mr. Saunders says: 
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Contraceptive methods were known in the medizval period,* 
but there is no evidence that either these practices, or restraint 
from intercourse between married persons were of any import- 
ance. According to Rubin, “so farasthe EighteenthCentury ... 
is concerned it may be taken as a fact that in the main the limit 
of fertility of marriage was set by naturealone.”t This applies to 
the whole of the period. In this respect, therefore, this period 
resembles those which have preceded it. 


Incidentally it may be remarked that the work attri- 
buted to Albertus Magnus is not to be found in Quétif et 
Echard, Scriptores ordinis Predicatorum (Paris, 1719), 
the best known collection of his works. Mr. Saunders 
continues : 


Whatever effects may have to be attributed to these factors 
in the former periods, it is within the modern period that they first 
became of primary importance. Something was said in the 
first chapter as to the history of the so-called Neo-Malthusian 
propaganda, and it was pointed out that it began relatively early 
inthe century. It is obviously very difficult to obtain any defi- 
nite facts regarding the extent of these practices, but a very great 
body of evidence points to the conclusion that, not only have these 
practices come to be of great importance, but also that it is by 
means of variation in their use, together with deliberate restraint 
from intercourse between married persons, by which population 
has come to be regulated. 


Commenting on the attitude of religious bodies towards 
the use of contraceptives, Mr. Carr-Saunders remarks: 

It is a notable fact that all religious bodies, so far as their 
opinions can be discovered, are strongly opposed to this method. 

This objection is founded upon many considerations, of which 
the most striking is perhaps that the method allows of, or rather 
that it encourages, self-indulgence. 


He then proceeds to controvert that point of view, both 
i principle and in fact. Apparently, however, he is 
unaware that the Catholic Church forbids the use of 
contraceptives because such use is opposed to the primary 
end of marriage, viz., the procreation of children, which 


*See, for instance, pomain Magnus, De Secretts Mulierum, p. 23 
tM. Rubin, “ Population and Birth-rate,” Journal of the Royal Siatis- 
ical Society, 1900. 
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end of marriage must never be excluded in marital inter- 
course. On this subject he gives an interesting quotation 
from the Outspoken Essays of Dean Inge: 

Personally I agree with the views of the Dean of St. Paul’s on 
this matter. Speaking of the use of these methods, “ it seems,” 
he says, “a p15 aller which high-minded persons should avoid if 
they can practise self-restraint. Whatever injures the feeling of 
‘sanctification and honour,’ with which St. Paul bids regard 
these intimacies of life, whatever tends to profane or degrade the 
sacraments of wedded love, is so far an evil. But this is emphati- 
cally a matter in which every man and woman must judge for 
themselves and must refrain from judging others.” 


Strange words from a writer of Outspoken Essays, who 
occupies one of the highest positions in the Anglican 
Church. The same St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians: 
“ For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself to the battle?” I can well imagine 
people who uphold divorce, or regard promiscuous inter- 
course as no more than a human failing, accepting the 
dictum of Dean Inge as an apologia for their conduct. 

I shall conclude my quotations from the book by giving 
a passage cited from Smith, Church and State in the Middle 
A ges, on religious celibacy : 

It is more than probable that any real familiarity with the 
early Middle Ages will lead an unprejudiced student to the belief 
that the celibacy of the clergy was at that time essential to the 
setting apart of the clerical order, to the purification of the Church, 
and to its influence upon the world; that clerical celibacy was 
in fact a necessary stage in the spiritualization of European 
society. 

Those who wish to study the questions of human 
fecundity, the regulation of numbers among primitive 
races and historical races, heredity in man, the nature of 
and origin and influence of tradition and heredity, and 
above all the vexed question of the optimum population 
for any race or nation, must go to the book itself, as it 1s 
quite impossible to deal with its copious and erudite 
matter within the limits of a review, however full. 


W. F. BROWN. 
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II 
= controversy on prophylactic measures for the 


prevention of venereal disease has reached a stage 
when it becomes a danger to ignore it. It is now a 
question of practical politics, and as such touches the 
conscience of every citizen. 

The Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society, for which I 
speak, and the other societies, notably the Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene,* whose policy is opposed to 
wholesale propaganda for prophylaxis, have no desire to 
interfere with the legitimate prevention and cure of 
venereal disease. No intelligent person who opposes the 
measures advocated by the Society for the Prevention of 
Venereal Disease, does so on the ground that the fear of 
disease is a wholesome deterrent. But we are dealing with 
a disease which cannot be treated solely from a medical 
point of view. Venereal disease is admittedly the out- 
come of sexual promiscuity. It is, therefore, not unrea- 
sonable, in considering this controversy, to ask oneself 
whether these alleged preventive measures, so widely 
advocated, are likely to increase promiscuity, and thus 
in the long run, if not completely efficacious, increase the 
very disease which they are supposed to prevent. It is 
a matter of very common knowledge that prophylaxis 
was tried in the British Army during the war. The 
advocates of these measures claim that it was tried with 
success, the opponents claim with equal vigour, that 
where applied over a considerable period of time, and to 
a large number of men, it was a failure. In proof of 
which they quote the high figures obtaining in the 
British Army on the Rhine, and the Army of the Black 
Sea, in spite of every precautionary measure of disin- 
fection. 

But even if it were proved that prophylactic measures 
had been completely successful in the Army, where men 
are under strict discipline, there would still be no reason 


*The A.M.S.H. advocated free confidential treatment of V.D. without 
deterrent conditions as far back as 1872. 
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to suppose that a similar system would be successful with 
the civil population, amongst whom conditions are totally 
different. The 5S.P.V.D. thinks otherwise, it has one 
plank in its platform of prevention, that is to teach the 
public, or to urge local authorities to teach the public, 
that venereal disease can be prevented with “ almost 
complete certainty” by the application of certain dis- 
infectants within an hour after exposure to risk (Shield), 
The President of the Society, Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, has publicly stated that the Society intends to 
take every possible means “ to ensure that all boys and 
girls, all men and women in the United Kingdom, shall 
have access to the latest scientific knowledge with regard 
to immediate self-disinfection ” ;* and he goes on to say 
that in spite of all the efforts of the Government, and 
Ministry of Health, to suppress this information, the 
policy of suppression is not shared by some other very 
important public bodies in the provinces, and that twelve 
towns have issued orders that the inhabitants shall be 
instructed in immediate self-disinfection. 

We may note in passing that Manchester, one of the 
twelve, having established two ablution centres, has now 
thought it advisable to close them, after a trial of over 
two years. It is suggested that the information concerning 
self-disinfection should be disseminated by public posters 
and printed leaflets; and that prophylactic packets, as 
issued in the Army, should be available in automatic 
machines set up in telephone boxes and public lavatories. 
It will be seen, then, that the question for Christian 
citizens to decide is not whether a sinner increases his sin 
by the use of disinfectants ; the question before the tax- 
payers of this country, whose money will be used for this 
pernicious propaganda, if taken up by local authorities, 
is less complex, it would seem, than the questions to be 
settled by theologians. It is, briefly, whether or no they 

* The S.P.V.D. has lately issued another statement in which theif 
demands are modified. They now say that the information is for boys 
over 18, for adult women on demand, and for young girls at the wish of 


their guardians. As a matter of fact, if the country is to be placarded 
with it, the information will be available to anyone who can read. 
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are to acquiesce in the State provision of prophylactic 
packets, and in a national campaign for the use of pro- 
phylaxis, which is almost tantamount to an incitement 
to immorality. The power of suggestion is very great, 
and who can doubt the effect upon the public conscience 
of the continual suggestion that men and women are not 
expected to be chaste, and a paternal Government is 
merely anxious to make promiscuity safe? 

It may be as well to remember that this is not the first 
time that immoral persons have been promised immunity 
from disease, provided they took certain precautions. A 
generation ago many doctors pinned their faith to State 
Regulation of Vice, those who did so now stand discredited. 
Josephine Butler, who saved England from State Regula- 
tion of Vice, used to say that what was morally wrong 
could not be hygienically right, and the truth of her 
words has now been proved. On a question in which 
public morality is so deeply involved we cannot trust 
implicitly to doctors: they have erred before. There is 
no certainty that the use of prophylactics will decrease 
venereal disease, but we may be certain that this propa- 
ganda will increase immorality, and confuse the public 
conscience. 

The system has been already tried in other countries ; 
it has been tried, for instance, in Germany, long enough 
for us to be able to judge of its results. By the courtesy 
of the Editor of the Shie/d, organ of the Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene, I have before me a letter 
addressed to her by eighty-four British medical officers 
of health, physicians, surgeons, and medical officers in 
charge of venereal disease clinics, giving their reasons 
for opposing prophylactic measures. ‘This letter says: 
“Self-disinfection has been extensively carried out in 
Germany during the last six years, and great stress during 
an intensive campaign has been laid on the virtue of 
prophylaxis and self-disinfection. The German delegates 
at the Red Cross Congress at Copenhagen last May 
(1921) stated that in their opinion there was no evidence 
of diminution in the number of cases of venereal disease, 
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and no sign of any fall in its incidence. Dr. Pinkus 
stated that, in Berlin alone, he estimated that there were 
25,000 fresh cases of infection each year.” The letter 
goes on to say that this propaganda for self-disinfection 
is likely to lead to disease in large numbers of young persons, 
In Dresden, where the system of prophylaxis by self- 
disinfection has been actively pressed by poster, handbill, 
and address, it was found that the number of boys 
between 14 and 18 coming up for treatment at one 
clinic had increased during one year from fourteen to 
one hundred and four, and of girls between the same 
ages had increased from sixty to one hundred and sixteen. 
In the first three months of 1921 the number of boys was 
thirty-three, and of girls sixty-one. The letter speaks 
also of the well-known fact that it is very nearly im- 
possible for women to disinfect themselves: ‘“ This is 
shown by the conditions existing in Constantinople, 
where instruction in the methods of self-disinfection has 
for some time past been given by medical men to all 
prostitutes at the examination centres. In spite of this, 
however, the number of infected women in this group 
works out at five hundred and sixty out of two thousand 
each month.” 

After careful consideration of the subject in all its 
aspects, these eighty-four medical officers place on record 
their opinion, “ that the policy of promiscuous propa- 
ganda as to the security conferred by personal self- 
disinfection among the civilian population is likely not 
only to fail in its object in decreasing the amount of 
venereal disease, but also may actually lead jto an increase 
in the gross number of cases.”” ‘The Medical Women’s 
Federation has also issued a manifesto on the subject, which 
states that in the case of women either prophylaxis or early 
preventive treatment would be used as preventive of 
conception : “ Whether or no safety could be obtained, 
promiscuous intercourse would be looked upon as free 
from risk of infection, and to a great extent free from 
risk of conception, and as recognized and protected by 
the State and Health Authorities, who would become in 
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the eyes of the ignorant the consenting party to their action. 
We believe that by no such method can the problem 
of venereal disease be met, and that a phase of society 
would be produced as vicious and degenerate as any of 
which history has record. Safety from infection would not 
be obtained, while moral degeneration and sex excesses 
would rot the very foundation of society.” 

It is clear, therefore, that social reformers who are 
fighting the campaign against State provision of pro- 
phylactics have a strong backing of medical opinion. 
That the measures advocated by the S.P.V.D. have 
shocked the conscience of Catholic women, not only in 
this country but in many others, was proved by the 
resolution against prophylaxis passed by the International 
Catholic Women’s Leagues at their Congress held in 
Rome last May. But if its advocates get their way, 
and men are to be urged to carry on their persons 
disinfectants, that is to say, to be always in a state of 
readiness to commit mortal sin, it is better to face the 
breakdown of Christian ethics in all its loathsomeness 
than attempt to reconcile this counsel of despair with the 
moral law. 

Sir Francis Champneys, M.D., put the case for 
Christians with great lucidity in an article which appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century in November, 1917. After 
stating that fornication and adultery are mortal sins in 
the Christian system, he points out that the soul being 
immortal and the body mortal, a mortal disease of the 
soul is far more important than a disease of the body, 
however physically dangerous, and that in this sphere of 
consideration a person dying of syphilis innocently 
acquired is far better off than a person who commits 
either of these mortal sins with complete physical safety 
and does not repent. And he does not scruple to say 
that it is better that venereal diseases should be im- 
perfectly combated than that, in an attempt to prevent 
them, men should be enticed to commit mortal sin which 
they would otherwise avoid. 

That is the opinion of a Christian medical man, and 
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as a Catholic lay woman I fail to see by what arguments 
so plain a truth can be evaded. Sir Francis Champneys 
foresees that if the War Office were to give an order that 
prophylactic packets were to be issued to all men going 
on leave, it might give rise to a new class of conscientious 
objectors, who would have the support of all Christian 
people. Catholics are taught from infancy that no man js 
tempted beyond his strength ; it follows that the person 
who goes about provided with a prophylactic packet 
either denies this truth or has the intention to commit 
grievous sin if occasion offers. It is a lowering of the flag 
to the enemy which of itself lowers moral resistance. 

We have been asked to put forward some constructive 
policy. In the first place we believe in free and adequate 
provision being made for the treatment of venereal disease, 
We believe that something could be done by legislation 
for the protection of the innocent victims of venereal 
disease, especially wives and children, though this is a 
question full of difficulties which requires the most 
careful consideration. Instead of propaganda for pro- 
phylaxis let the truth that chastity in men is compatible 
with health be widely disseminated ; and let Christians 
of all denominations give something more than lip 
service to the Christian doctrine that the moral law is as 
binding on men as it ison women. But the hope of the 
future lies in the right training of children in questions 
of sex. Let them be instructed, preferably by their 
parents, in the sacredness of sexual love, and in the 
dangers by which it is surrounded. 

I do not believe that mankind is so bankrupt of idealism 
that the only hope for the race lies in the instruction of 
all persons in the methods of self-disinfection. 


LEONORA DE ALBERTI. 
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A LOGICAL CHINESE 
PHILOSOPHER 


O far as my experiences go, the Chinese philosopher 

Siin-tsz is the only one who has succeeded in putting 
together a logical and sustained argument. He was one 
of the peripatetic politicians who in the Fourth and Third 
Centuries B.c. offered their services to this or that ruler in 
turn, with the object of restoring something like order in 
the place of reckless striving between seven kingdoms for 
ascendancy in China, at the expense of the nominally 
“divine” Son of Heaven. He was adviser for a time to 
the ruler of ‘T’s’in (modern Shen $i), who during a long 
reign (306-250 B.c.) was really the man who effected the 
definite conquest of China: this ruler’s son and grandson 
scarcely reigned at all, but his great-grandson, born 
259 B.c., who succeeded in 247 B.c., was the celebrated 
“First Emperor,” destroyer of literature, builder of most 
of the Great Wall, etc.—the energetic and able man who 
is usually credited with his great-grandfather’s construc- 
tive as well as with his own destructive work. The 
remarkable chapter, here practically word for word trans- 
lated, is supposed by native commentators and editors to 
have been forced out of Siin-tsz’s indignant mind after 
he had vainly argued with the King of Ts’in above- 
mentioned, in favour of ‘* Confucian ” righteousness and 
morality instead of irresponsible tyranny and greed. Not 
only do all the other chapters of Siin-tsz himself differ in 
style and readability from this one, but there is perhaps 
no other Chinese philosopher who has “ stuck to” his 
subject and threshed it out in the same clear way. Pos- 
sibly the reason is that Siin-tsz’s celebrated contest with 
the “ Confucian” interpreter, Mencius—who finally 
succeeded in clamping on to Confucianism for all time 
his own special view that “ human nature is good in its 
inception ”—had the effect of rousing throughout China 
the special interest and curiosity of all shades of philosophic 
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opinion, with the result that this particular chapter 
—in spite of its being placed for ever on the Index 
Expurgatorius of Confucianism, so to speak—has been 
edited and re-edited, refined and corrected with affec- 
tionate care by successive generations of literary giants, 
whilst the rest of Siin-tsz’s book is at least 10 per cent, 
unintelligible, on account of changes (1) century by 
century, in the form and meaning of ideographs; (2) 
faulty and careless copyists; (3) careless printers; and 
(4) general public neglect. 


THE NATURAL DISPOSITION 


Man’s natural disposition is evil, and the good in it is 
factitious. ‘Thus, man’s disposition being born in and 
with him, he loves that which is profitable, and hence it 
follows that there is a struggle to seize such, whilst for- 
bearance goes by the board. Envy and hatred being 
born in him, it thus follows that cruel violence takes place, 
whilst trustful loyalty fails to exist. The lusts of ear and 
eye are born in him, and hence the love of music and 
women: it thus follows that indiscriminate debauchery 
takes place, whilst order and decency perish. ‘This being 
so, if man simply follows his nature and gratifies his 
feelings, the result must be a struggle to get, a general 
transgression of bounds and confusion of order, all tending 
to violence; hence the need for the regenerating influ- 
ence of instruction and law, the guidance of manners and 
right; then it is that mutual forbearance appears, an 
agreement for order, and a reversion to the practical. 
Viewed from this standpoint, it is thus clear that man’s 
natural disposition is evil and the good in it factitious. 
Just as a crooked piece of wood has to be put through the 
steaming machine before it can be warped straight, ora 
blunt tool applied to the grinding machine before it can 
be made sharp, so man’s disposition, being evil, requires 
instruction and law to get correct, needs manners and 
right to obtain practical conditions. But, if man be 
without instruction and method [or law], he inclines to 
the haphazard and is not correct; if without manners 
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and right, he becomes recalcitrant and disorderly. ‘The 
sacred kings of old considered man’s disposition to be 
evil, inclined to the haphazard and incorrect, being recal- 
citrant and disorderly, for which reason they started 
manners and right, establishing methods and rules so as 
to straighten out man’s feelings and character and correct 
them, so as to mollify man’s feelings and character and 
guide them, thus causing them in all matters to emanate 
from a sense of orderliness and to conform to the [right] 
way. ‘hose men of present times who are transformed 
by teaching and method, who accumulate refined learn- 
ing, and who are guided by manners and right, form our 
superior class, whilst those who give way to their natural 
disposition and feelings, who delight in a snarling attitude 
and ignore good manners and right, form our objection- 
able class ; so that, regarded from this point of view, it is 
clear that man’s natural disposition is evil, and the good 
init factitious. Mencius says the fact of man’s cultivating 
himself shows that his natureis good. (‘The commentator 
explains this way of putting Mencius’ words by “* Men- 
clus said that the mere fact of man’s studying precisely 
means that he thus proves the goodness of his natural 
disposition without any forcing,” and adds that this was 
also the view of the philosopher Kao-tsz.)* But this is not 
s0; he was unable to appreciate correctly the nature of 
man, and did not perceive the difference between the 
inborn and the factitious. The natural disposition is the 
gift of Nature; it cannot be learnt, and it cannot func- 
tion; whereas manners and right are the creation of 
the highest class of man, and they can be learnt by man 
and can be achieved by action. ‘That which cannot be 
learnt and cannot function, and yet is within man, is 
called nature or disposition, whilst that which can be 
learnt and can be achieved by functioning within man is 


* Kav-tsz (known by various other names) seems to have held that man’s 
nature (like that of water, which flows where it must flow) is neither good 
nor bad, but a mixture of both, liable to external influences, good or bad. 
The German poet puts it another way : 

Der gute Mensch in seinem dunkein Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst. 
—GOETHE. 
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called the factitious. That, then, is the distinction be. 
tween the natural and the factitious. ‘Thus the natural 
disposition permits of seeing with the eye and hearing 
with the ear. That is, the faculty of seeing clearly is 
inseparable from the eye, whilst the faculty of hearing 
distinctly is inseparable from the ear. It is thus plain 
that the clearness of vision and the distinctness of hearing 
are not attained by study. Mencius says men nowadays 
have allowed their originally good disposition to grow 
corrupt ; but this is an exaggerated way of putting it, for, 
if man’s disposition at birth departs from its pristine 
simplicity and quality, of course it must become corrupt, 
and therefore, viewed from this standpoint, it is plain 
that man’s natural disposition is evil, for a naturally good 
disposition, so far from departing from pristine simplicity 
and quality, would rejoice in and avail itself of ‘those 
attributes, the approval of which, and the heart’s percep- 
tion of what was good, would follow as inseparably as the 
faculties of seeing clearly and hearing distinctly are 
inseparable from the eye and the ear: hence we say that 
these faculties are inborn or natural. But it is part of 
man’s nature to want a bellyful when he is hungry, to 
want to be warm when he feels cold, to want to rest when 
he is tired: these are man’s natural feelings. Now, sup- 
posing a man is hungry, but in the presence of an elder 
dares not to eat first, but proceeds to give way ; or sup- 
posing he is tired, and dares not rest, but proceeds to let 
the senior take his place; this yielding of the son to the 
father or the younger to the elder brother, this putting 
the father in place of the son or the elder in place of the 
younger brother—these two acts, I say, are entirely con- 
trary to the natural disposition, and in contradiction to 
the natural feelings; no! they are the ¢ao of the dutiful 
son, the order and decency of propriety ; that is to say, 
if a man followed his natural feelings, he would mot give 
way, and if he gives way he is acting contrary to his natural 
feelings. Viewed from this standpoint, it is clear that 
man’s natural disposition is evil, and the good in it 38 
factitious. _ 
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It may be asked, “ If man’s natural disposition is evil, 
then whence are derived manners and right?” The 
answer is: Everything in the way of manners and right is 
derived from the human agency of the highest class of 
man, and not born outright from man’s natural disposi- 
tion. In the same way the potter fashions the plastic 
clay into vessels; so that here again these vessels are the 
factitious act of the workman, :and not the natural pro- 
duct of man’s nature. So, again, the artisan hacks wood 
into vessels, and these vessels are the product of the arti- 
san’s factitious act, and not the deliberate emanation of 
man’s nature (the commentator adds: ‘‘ Meaning they 
must in both cases study and learn”). The high-class 
man, by concentrated rumination and experience or 
practice of results, arrives at the production of manners 
and right, and generates law and order, so that manners 
and right, law and order, are the factitious production 
of the high-class man, and are not the deliberate emanation 
of man’s disposition. But the eye likes colour,* the ear 
likes sound, the mouth likes flavour, the heart likes 
advantage, the body-frame and the muscular system 
like ease and comfort, all which are the result of man’s 
natural feelings, quite spontaneous sensations, requiring 
no artificial stimulus for their existence. But any 
capacity for sensation that cannot spontaneously manifest 
itself, needing artificial action of some sort (the commen- 
tator says, “‘ for instance, study ”’), in order to manifest 
itself, may be described as factitiously produced, all 
which is proof that the products of nature and artificiality 
arenot the same. Hence the highest class of man works 
on the former, and produces the latter. Factitiousness 
itself, of course, arises from the natural disposition before 
it produces manners and right, and manners and right in 
turn frame law and order; so that manners and right, law 
and order, are the product of the high-class man: thus 
the high-class man is on common ground with the gener- 
ality of mankind in the sense that his natural disposition 


_* Both then and now “ colour” is figuratively used both in classical 
literature and in colloquial conversation in the sense of ‘‘ pretty women.” 
, sound ”’ may stand for “‘ music.” 
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differs in no way from theirs, the difference between him 
and the general, and his superiority over them, being a 
factitious™ one. 

Now, the love of advantage and the desire for acquisi- 
tion are matters of natural feelings: for instance, the 
question of dividing property between an individual and 
his brethren: suppose that the natural tendency to love 
advantage and desire acquisition be followed; in this 
case the attitude of the brothers will be perverse and 
grasping: but supposing the orderly effect of good 
manners and sense of right be allowed to modify this atti- 
tude; then there will be a yielding and citizen-like or 
public-spirited behaviour: thus, if they follow their 
natural inclinations, the brethren will contest; whereas, 
if influenced by manners and justice, they will yield in 
a public-spirited way, for whenever men desire to be good 
it is because their natural disposition is bad. Just as 
thin wants to be thick, ugly wants to be pretty, narrow 
wants to bespacious, poor wants to be rich, mean wants to 
be noble: if these qualities are absent within, they must 
be sought externally. Hence the rich are in no want of 
wealth, the noble are in no want of distinction ;_ having 
these qualities within them already, they naturally do 
not go seeking them afield. Thus, viewed from this 
standpoint again, man’s desire to be good is because his 
natural disposition is felt to be bad. ‘Take a man whois 
destitute of good manners and right feeling; for this 
very reason he studies hard in order to acquire these 
qualities ; his natural disposition not being informed as 
to manners and right, he gives anxious thought to the 
best means of attaining them; but, as to what is simply 
born in him—well, man neither bas manners and right 
feeling nor has he the knowledge of what manners and 
right feeling are. If men have no sense of manners and 


* The commentator gives a quotation from Lao-tsz, “ Sagacity and 
cleverness are the product of major factitiousness.”’ 

In the writer’s translation of Lao-isz (DUBLIN REviEw, October, 1993, 
par. 19) the common, but mistaken, interpretation “ great deceptions” 
has been ventured. The commentator on Si#n-tsz furnishes a second proof 
from Chwang-tsz, both clauses meaning ‘‘ not in accordance with nature.” 
This, however, is a point of ‘‘ rendering ”’ for critics to fight about. 
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right, there is confusion ; if they do not even know what 
manners and right are, there is cantankerousness; so 
that in regard to what is simply born within them, they 
simply give rein to the confusion and cantankerousness 
that is their natural portion. 

Mencius declares that man’s nature is good; but this 
isnot so. From ancient times till now what the world 
has called good is order and just government; what it 
has called bad is the one-sided, malignant, cantankerous, 
and disorderly: herein lies the distinction between good 
and bad. Are you going to argue that man’s nature 
stands for order and just government? If so, then what 
was the need for our holy rulers? What was the need 
for manners and right ? But itis mot¢so; man’s nature is 
evil. Hence the ancient holy rulers, in view of man’s 
evil nature, took the view that men were one-sided, 
malignant, and not straight; that they were cantanker- 
ous, disorderly, and ill-governed; for which reason 
regnant princes were set up to rule them with due show 
of state; manners and right were explained in order to 
influence them; straightforward methods were intro- 
duced in order to govern them; stress was laid on fines 
and punishments in order to prevent or coerce them. 
Even if everything in the present world were the result 
of good government and in conformity with what is 
good, it would still be in effect the government of our 
holy kings and the influence of manners and right. But 
suppose, on the other hand, it were thought fit to dispense 
with rulers’ show of state, and to do without the influences 
of manners and right; to dispense with straightforward 
methods of government and do without the preventions 
of fines and punishments; just stand aside and watch 
how the people of the world would behave to each other ! 
Why, we should see the strong bullying the weak and 
robbing them; the many tyrannizing over the few and 
drowning their voices ; the [above suggested] cantanker- 
ous confusion and general collapse would take place in no 
time. When we regard it from this point of view, there- 
lore, we see plainly that man’s natural disposition is evil, 
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and [we see also] how factitious is any good to be found 
therein. Hence those who speak wisely of antiquity 
must take their standard by what they see now, and those 
who speak wisely of nature must accept as evidence what 
they see in existing men. Those who discuss this subject 
should see the importance of comparing rival opinions and 
seeing how far they are compatible: thus you sit down 
and utter them ; you rise and find them practicable ; you 
publish them and find they can be put in force. But 
when Mencius simply says: ‘ Man’s natural disposition 
is good,” he does not submit to due comparison both 
sides of the question: he sits down and says so, but he 
rises to find it impracticable; he publishes it and finds it 
won’t work. Is not this rather overdoing it? For, if 
nature is good, we do not need holy kings and can do 
without manners and right. But, if we take nature as 
bad, then there is a use for the holy kings and a value for 
manners and right. Just in the same way the warping 
machine was conceived to straighten crooked timber, and 
‘the marking-line was brought into use to get things 
straight, whilst ruling princes were set up to explain 
manners and right to the peccant nature of man. Re- 
garded from this point of view, again, we see that man’s 
natural disposition is evil, and the good that is in it 
factitious. Wood that did not require the warp to 
straighten it would be straight by nature, whilst the fact 
that crooked wood needs the application of the warping 
machine to steam and bend it straight shows that it 1s 
not straight by nature. In the same way man’s evil 
nature needs the management of the holy kings, the 
effects of courtesy and right, after which everything will 
be the result of orderly government and in conformity 
with what is good. Regarded from this point of view, 
again, we see plainly that man’s nature is evil and the good 
in it factitious. It may be objected that manners and 
right factitiously accumulated must be part of man’s 
natural disposition, seeing that the highest class of man 
gives birth to them. The reply is, “‘ Not so”; for just as 
the potter, by manipulating hisclay, produces earthenware, 
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without the vessels or the clay being part of the 
potter’s nature; and just as the artisan by hacking wood 
produces another kind of vessel, without either vessel or 
wood forming part of the artisan’s nature, so the highest 
class of man, with his production of manners and right, 
may be compared with the potter and plastic clay, and 
it cannot be argued that these factitious results are part 
of man’s nature. As regards human nature (the sacred 
Emperors) Yao and Shun were precisely on the same foot- 
ing as (the villainous Emperor) Kieh and (the arch-robber) 
Chih, and so are the high-class man and the mean man 
(that is, evil). If, then, you are going to argue that the 
factitious results called manners and right are part of 
man’s nature, then why esteem so highly Yao and (Shun’s 
successor) Yi? Why esteem so much the high-class 
man? ‘The reason we esteem so highly Yao, Yii, and the 
high-class man is that they have been able to change 
nature for the better, able to start the factitious: these 
once started, it results that manners and right are 
fashioned; so that the highest class of man, with his 
factitious results of manners and right, is just like a 
potter producing from his plastic clay. Regarding it 
from this point of view, we see that factitious manners and 
right cannot be of man’s natural disposition. What we 
despise in Kieh and Chih is that they were mean fellows 
following their nature and obeying their feelings, taking 
satisfaction in malignancy in order to give vent to their 
covetousness and violent wresting. Hence it is clear that 
man’s natural disposition is evil and the good in it facti- 
tious. Heaven showed no special preference for Tséng, 
Kien, or Hiao-ki* over the rest of mankind, yet these 
three were the most perfect instances of filial piety both 
by reputation and in fact; and why?. Because they 
gave their utmost attention to manners and right. Heaven 
had no predilection for the people of Ts‘i and Lu [Shan- 
tung modern province] at the expense of the Ts‘in 
[population Shen Si modern province]; yet as to right 


* The first-named were two of Confucius’ pupils; the third named was 
the son and heir of the Emperor Wu-ting (1324-1265 B.c.). 
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feeling between father and son, and the appropriate distance 
between husband and wife, there was no dutiful propriety 
so complete as that of Ts‘i and Lu towards fathers ; and 
why ? Because the T’s‘in people followed their natural 
inclinations, found satisfaction in malignancy, and showed 
contempt for manners and right. It certainly was not 
because their respective natural dispositions were different, 

How, then [if nature is bad], account for the [old] say- 
ing that any man in the street may become an [Emperor 
like] Yi? The reply is that all such potential Yiis 
become so because of their charitable sense of right and 
perception of straightforward methods; so that anyone 
may reasonably perceive, and be capable of, the qualities 
just named. But every man in the street has within him 
the requisite stuff for knowing what charitable right and 
straightforward methods are; and every one of them has 
the requisite equipment for capable use of those qualities; 
so that it is plain that they, one and all, may turn out to 
bea Yi. But if it be argued that there positively exists 
in reason no such knowledge and capacity, then even [the 
original] Yui could not have known or been capable of 
exercising these same qualities. If it be argued that the 
man in the street has not got the stuff in him for knowing 
and exercising, nor the equipment for putting into execu- 
tion these qualities, then the same man in the street will 
not be able to appreciate the rightful relation between 
father and son at home, or to take a correct view of the 
proper distinction between prince and subject abroad. 
No! No! The man in the street is in every case capable 
of perceiving the rightful relation between father and son 
at home and the proper distinction between prince and 
subject abroad; so that it is plain that the necessary stuff 
for knowing and the necessary equipment for exercising 
the above qualities does actually belong to every man in 
the street. Now, supposing that the man in the street, 
thus having in him the stuff for perceiving and the equip- 
ment for exercising as defined above, then proceeds to 
act upon what may reasonably be known about charitable 
right and what may be possible in equipment; then, 
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surely, it is perfectly plain that he is a potential Yi? 
Now supposing that this man in the street devotes him- 
self assiduously to the /iterae humaniores, gives his whole 
mind to the subject; thinks, excogitates, wrestles with 
meanings; ponders upon the matter day after day, and 
tirelessly accumulates what is good: then he may be said 
to have commune with the spirits, and to be in touch with 
Nature. Hence the highest class of man is the production 
of a[naturally evil] man’s willing accumulation [of good]. 
It may be asked how is it that, if the highest class of 
man can accumulate thus, all of us cannot do the same ? 
The reply is that we all can, but are not all of us moved to 
it. ‘Thus, the mean man is capable of becoming high-class, 
but is unwilling to become high-class ; just as the high- 
class man is capable of becoming a mean man, but is 
unwilling to become a mean man. There is nothing 
whatever to prevent a high-class and a mean man from 
interchanging, and the reason they do not is that they 
arenot moved toit. ‘T’hus the man in the street possesses 
the inherent possibility to become a Yii, though it by no 
means follows that he possesses the w1lling capacity to 
become a Yii.* ‘Though he may not possess the capa- 
city to become a Yi, that does not militate against 
his inherent power to become a Yi. Your feet are 
capable of carrying you all over the Empire, but there has 
never been anyone who has displayed the willing agility 
to go over the whole Empire. The artisan, agricultur- 
ist and trader may interchange places for all there is to 
prevent them in theory, but they have never shown the 
ability to do so in practice. Regarded from this stand- 
point, therefore, you may be able to do without succeeding 
in doing. Yet though you may fail to do a thing, that 
does not militate against your capacity to do it. Thus 
there is a vast distance between actually achieving and the 
capacity to achieve, and thus again it becomes plain how 
itis that they [the three classes above specified] are prac- 
tically incapable of changing places. Yao asked Shun, 


* The commentator cites a sentence from the Book of Hi istory to confirm 
this, apparently meaning that any fool may think himself wise (though not 
vice versa). 
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saying: ‘‘ What about human feelings?” Shun replied 
saying: ‘“‘ Human feelings are not at all admirable: how 
ask such a question ?_ Provided with a wife and children, 
one grows weak in filial piety towards parents; having 
acquired the objects desired, one grows weak in fidelity 
towards friends; having risen to high rank and emolu- 
ment, one weakens in loyalty to one’s prince: there are 
human feelings for you! there are human feelings for 
you! Not at all admirable; how ask such a question ? 
It is only the really good who are otherwise.”* There 
is the highest-class man’s way of doing things ; there is 
the high-class gentleman’s way of doing things ; there is 
the common man’s way of doing things; there is the 
lout’s way of doing things. The highest-class man’s way 
is fluent speech of a refined but colloquial kind ; he will 
discuss the whys and wherefores all day, pointing out 
innumerable points and developments for consideration, 
but all bearing upon the one general issue. The high- 
class gentleman’s way is not so discursive, but direct and 
to the point, with judicious arguments, drawn out as 
though forming a straight string. The common man’s 
way is to be fawning in speech, but rebellious in acts ; and 
he mostly has to regret the results of his policy. The lout’s 
way is smart, quick, and ill-considered suggestions, incon- 
secutive, vague, and to no purpose, off-hand, pretentiously 
wise, ignoring facts and truth, with the sole aim of arguing 
down others.f 

There are the courageous of the first order, the 
courageous of the medium order, and the courageous of 
the lower order. There are in the world men who take 
a firm, steady, and unflinching stand. ‘The former kings 
had their tao, and the courage to carry out their ideas. 
In the higher sense they would not tolerate revolutionary 
rulers, and in the lower sense they would not yield to 


* The commentators let themselves go in explaining the developed 
meaning of this, which seems plain enough: the disposition is innate, but 
the feelings are acquired by contact with the world. 

+ The commentator professes to see in this vain labour of the lout a dig 
at the philosopher Hwei-tsz, but the whole of these definitions are difficult 
to translate clearly 2,200 years after they were written. 
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revolutionary populations. Wherever there was human- 
ity, there was no poverty; and wherever there was a lack 
of humanity there was no accumulation of wealth and 
dignity. When the whole world knew of it, there was a 
willingness to share joys and sorrows with the whole world. 
When the world was ignorant of it, then it was possible to 
. occupy a solitary distinguished position midway between 
heaven and earth without fear. ‘This was courage of the 
| first order. Courteous modesty with a desire to be 
. thrifty, a high regard for truth and an indifference towards 
3 wealth; being brave enough to esteem and vote for the 
} wisest men whilst being equally brave in dragging to 



































: light and getting rid of the worthless—this is courage of 
the medium order. ‘To be regardless of personal safety 
| in the pursuit of riches, to put up with discomfort in order 
to spread your own views ; to get out of it anyhow, with- 


out regard to fact or circumstance, with the sole idea of 
out-arguing others—this 1s courage of the lower order. 
The most celebrated of bowmen known to antiquity would 
have been unable to shoot straight* unless their bow 
had been properly tempered; and so with the various 
royal swords mentioned in history, they would have been 
of little avail if not properly sharpened, and, even then, 
required man’s handling before they could sever anything. 
; So with the celebrated coursers of antiquity; without the 
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4 guidance of the reins and bit in front, coupled with the 
stimulus of the whip and birch behind, not to mention the 
e driving powers of 'T’sao-fu, they would never have been 
f able to get over their thousand /i [333 miles] a day.t So 
e with mankind in general; though you may have a dis- 
$ position good at bottom and a discriminating mind, yet 
" you must seek out wise instructors and attend to them, 
* This sentence is freely translated, and occurs in the twenty-third chapter 
of Kwan-tsz (Seventh Century B.c.), which suggests a ‘‘crib’’: it is unneces- 
sary for our purpose to give the names of the bowmen, who are mentioned 
d inthe Tso Chwan. The same thing in a general sense may be said of the 
t swords ; the commentators cannot find the full records. 
t Here, again, it is useless for our purpose to give the full name of each 
g horse belonging to the Emperor Muh’s chariot team. Tsao-fu is the well- 
It known name of the charioteer, still used, as we use the word “ Jehu,” ina F 


generalsense. The di has varied in length since then. 
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choose honest friends and be friendly with them: when 
you find wise instructors and attend to them, what you 
will hear from them will be the tao of Yao, Shun, Yii, and 
T‘ang: when you find honest friends and are friendly with 
them, then what you will see will be loyal, sincere, respect- 
ful, and courteous behaviour: you yourself will then ad- 
vance day by day in charity and righteousness ; you will 
not perceive it yourself ; it will all follow naturally. But 
if, on the contrary, you consort with unworthy people, 
then what you hear will be misleading, false, and deceptive,* 
and what you see will be unclean, reckless, lewd, vicious, 
greedy, and covetous behaviour: you yourself will then 
be exposed to condign punishment; you will not perceive 
it yourself, but it will all follow naturally. As it has been 
said: ‘ If you do not know what your son is like, look at 
his friends: if you do not know what your ruler is like, 
look at his entourage. Consequences inevitably follow! 
Consequences inevitably follow! ” 


* Here Stin-tsz manifestly uses the word wei in a different sense from the 
“‘ factitious ”’ or “‘ artificial ’’ of our opening words. 


E. H. PARKER. 











SOME RECENT BOOKS 


HEN we read Ulysses, reviewed in the last issue 

of the Dusuin, we were haunted by a puzzle on 
which the reviewer did not touch. Why, we asked our- 
selves, is the whole method of this book wrong? What 
is its interior untruth which vitiates its art far more 
radically than the surface faults so easy to discern? At 
last an early Futurist exhibition occurred to us, and the 
reason why we had disapproved it. Those artists did not, 
of course, claim to reproduce what they knew their subject 
to be, but all that in any way it set stirring in their mind. 
Hence they filled their picture with chips and splinters 
of things—as though I, on looking out of my window 
and seeing the Oxford street should—even though but 
“subconsciously ”—recall the Fair held in it each Septem- 
ber (though this is August), and the fact that it is a 
university-town-street (though no university buildings 
be visible), and that it has a certain name. ‘The normal 
artist, painting it, will no doubt alter somewhat the 
disposition of its masses, arrange its light and shade, but 
legitimately, for he will be seeking to convey a unity, to 
“intellectualize ” the data of sense sufficiently to “‘ carry 
across’ a real thing—and, a real thing, one, that is, 
through which shines forth the “ form,” the principle 
that makes it what it is, as St. Thomas demands of a work 
of art; and this the author of Ulysses knows perfectly 
well, as his previous book, the Portrait, shows. But the 
Futurist would add some scraps of spires, or half a don, 
or a spatter of scarlet and magenta, if that is what his 
submerged memory of the fair-music made him feel like, 
and perhaps he might write the street’s name, in block 
capitals, across his canvas. But this is illegitimate, and, 
in fact, nonsense, for the artist has tried to get back to 
the level in himself where the intelligence has not yet 
constructed a ‘* whole” out of his sensations ; where the 
teason is hardly operative at all; where all is essentially 
unsystematized. But forthwith he proceeds to portray 
those contents of his subconsciousness in a most systematic 
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manner. Thereisthecontradiction. Either these gentle- 
men could not order their minds better than that, and 
then they were mad—but we have always rejected the 
facile solution that they were insane—or, they were seek- 
ing, by the help of a theory, to represent that in which 
there was, as yet, no theory at all, and just in so far as it 
was devoid of theory. 

Further, they attempted to display, statically—i.e., in 
terms of unmoving paint—that which essentially was a 
flux. Now, however much a thing be alive, and therefore 
changing, it yet is an intelligible whole, and can so be 
thought and as such portrayed. Yet we doubt whether 
paint be ever the right medium in which to convey 
violent motion ; and were the Greeks wise in deserting the 
Caryatides for the Laocoon? And however legitimate 
be Wagner’s Ride of the Walkiire, are Mme. Rosa Bonheur’s 
stampeding horses rightly put on canvas? Anyhow, a 
picture should choose what is, though moving, yet at the 
moment conceivable as a whole; the intelligence must 
at least be able to go on to the next movement. But in 
the Futurist painting you had no idea of what the next 
ripple in the painter’s impressions might be or not be; 
not only in the picture there was no “ whole,” but you 
were quite unable to surmise a future Whole, and so you 
felt as mad as the picture looked. 

Mr. Joyce is guilty of both these atrocities, in words 
instead of paint. He goes down to that level where 
seething instinct is not yet illuminated by intellect, or 
only just enough to be not quite invisible. He is fain to 
portray a sort of human Abyss before the Light was made; 
before, even, the Breath of God brooded over it, to order 
and vivify it. Great tracts of his enormous book consist 
of a man’s stuff-for-thought—not thoughts—blindly 
plunging forward through the space of a day. Hence 
the elimination of stops—the unfinished sentences—the 
sentences with half of the next sentence inserted in the 
midst ; the mixture of styles, of languages. Hence the 
refusal to reject anything that instinct, by action or 
reaction, may supply. He has plunged below the level 
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where ideas shine, energize, select, construct. (Not that 
Mr. Leopold Bloom was likely to reject much, save the 
humane or noble, though indeed he might never have 
rejected even that, for he would not,] think, have noticed it.) 
Well, Mr. Joyce gets as far down as he can to this level of 
animality which exists, of course, as an ultimate in every 
man, and then, consciously and by art, tries to reproduce 
it. And this requires the most strong mental effort. For 
he has to hold together what yet must somehow remain 
incoherent ; never to forget what the conscious memory 
has never been in possession of ; to put into the impres- 
sions of the evening all that the morning held but was 
never known to hold, and to put it there, not in the shape 
in which morning offered it, but in the shape into which 
noon and all the hours between have distorted it. ‘Thus 
the author, by a visibly violent effort of memory and 
intelligence, had to show us what essentially was never 
consciously known, still less remembered. Hence an 
angry sense of contradiction in the reader. Mr. Joyce is 
trying to think as if he were insane. 

Again, since he introduces several characters and seeks 
to show the sort of instinctive reaction they severally 
experience on the same event, he has to present the 
simultaneous consecutively. But neither paint nor words 
can thus convey, by means of a series, the simultaneous. 
We do not even float equably down ‘the dim disgusting 
sewer, but continually find ourselves hitched back, with 
ajerk, to where we started from. Hence a new impression 
of desperate nightmare. 

Mr. Joyce would therefore seem not only to have tried 
to achieve a psychological impossibility but to have tried 
to do so in what would, anyhow, have been the wrong 
medium. He would most nearly have succeeded by 
using music, and counterpoint. (In The Meistersinger, 
the old and the new music flow thus simultaneously yet 
distinguishably forward.) 

However, we did, in reading, collect one impression : 
that is, that in calling his book, and in a sense his hero, 
Ulysses, Mr. Joyce meant to portray in him that “ No 
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Man ” who yet is “‘ Everyman,” just because Mr. Joyce 
considers he has got down to the universal substratum 
in man which yet cannot be identified with any man ip 
particular. We surmise, too, that there is a deal of 
Ulysses-symbolism running through the book; but we 
were not nearly interested enough to try to work it out. 
But what we object to is this: if that “ ultimate,” that 
human Abyss, is to be seen at all, described at all, some 
light, some intellectual energy, must have played upon it, 
But here it is most certainly not the Spirit of the Creator 
that has so played. What black fires may not the Ape of 
God light up ? Into what insane caricatures of humanity 
may not the Unholy Ghost, plunging gustily upon animal 
instinct, fashion it? ‘This book suggests an answer. At 
best the author’s eyes are like the slit eyes of Ibsen’s 
Trolls. ‘They see, but they omit what is best worth 
seeing ; they see, but they see all things crooked. Take 
a concrete instance: Mr. Joyce has, in this book too, the 
offensive habit of introducing real people by name. We 
know some of them. One such person (now dead, it is 
true) we knew well enough to see that Mr. Joyce, who 
describes him in no unfriendly way, yet cannot see. We 
absolve him of wilful calumny. But we realize that he is 
at least more likely than not to have mis-seen not only 
one person, but whole places, like Dublin, or Clongowes ; 
whole categories, like students; whole literatures, like 
the Irish, or the Latin. 

Alas, then, that a man who can write such exquisite 
prose-music when he chooses, who has so much erudition, 
such power of original criticism, such subtlety of intuition, 
and of construction, and the possibility of mental energy 
so long-continued, should either by preference or because 
by now he cannot help it, immerse his mind into the 
hateful dreams of drunkenness, the phantom-world of 
the neuropath ; should be best when he portrays collapse; 
should be at his most convincing in his chosen line when 
murmuring ‘through half a hundred pages the dream- 
memories of an uneducated woman. 

C. C. M. 
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St. Jane Frances de Chantal 


N The Spirit of St. Fane Frances de Chantal as shown in 

her Letters (Longmans) we have revealed to us the 
strong yet tender personality of the saint formed by St. 
Francis of Sales. The selections given include some 
three hundred and fifty of her letters addressed to com- 
munities, to bishops, and to highly placed civil authorities. 
The saint is equally at home in every form of corre- 
spondence, in unfailing courtesy, respect and affection. 
Every detail of conventual life and business finds its 
record in these living pages; the same sweetness, tact, 
persuasiveness and womanly grace embalm all she has to 
say. She writes innumerable letters, in haste and with- 
out premeditation. In every line she displays her gentle, 
vigilant and masterful character. She has her own 
troubles in publication: ‘‘ We must absolutely put a stop 
to this. He has used paper which is exceedingly poor, 
and if he uses the same for the Rules, we shall be very 
much dissatisfied with him.” She will employ another 
“on condition he provides good paper, fine type, and a 
good reader.” If she is not a match-maker, she enters 
into the details of their arrangement: “ The ladies of 
quality here do not wear rings. They leave them to the 
wives of the town-folk.”” Naturally she has decided views 
about her new foundations, of which she made some 
forty, and about the dowries of the distinguished persons 
who placed themselves under her guidance. 

Nothing is beyond her powers in business ; no triviality 
of convent life is beneath her consideration. As to dress: 
“We usually make the tunics of English frieze, and they 
must be lined, since for one or two who are not chilly you 
will find twenty who are.” At the time of the plague in 
1628, she remarks: ‘* Put the plague-stricken in an out- 
side oratory, and isolate the quarters where they are, 
tedoubling the perfumes and the disinfectants. Have 
good bright fires all over the house and let all the sisters 
warm themselves. Make them change their clothes, and 
shake them well, and air their beds before the fire, and 
make them do all this at once.” ‘The food difficulty was 
hot unknown even in a Visitation convent: ‘“ The 
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complaints about the living mustcome from Sister —. It 
seems to me the ordinary food suits the sisters in health 
well enough, and, as to the infirm, they are provided for 
according to their needs; nevertheless, we must take 
advice, and do all with discretion, while patiently putting 
up with their prattlings.”” Again, in dealing with some 
subject, she says: “Do what is necessary as charity 
dictates and according to your means ;_ but do not worry 
if they somewhat disapprove of your orders. Some 
minds will always be a little troublesome ;_ such things 
cannot be helped.” And: ‘ Unsuitable subjects are 
‘the ruin of the Religious family.’”’ Again, she 
wrote: “ I have nothing to say to you if not that, were | 
near you, I would give you a loving little box on the ear, 
with a heart more motherly than you have ever had.” 
One sister is “ very wrong-headed,” another “a bit of 
an idiot.” Of the ways of another she curtly observed: 
*¢ All these high-flown and beautiful spiritual things are 
usually very doubtful ; and, when they are not steeped in 
humility, one may make sure of their emptiness.”” And: 
“The Spirit of God leads to gaiety ; make merry with 
your Sisters at recreation.”” She gives us a little vignette 
of herself under date 1639: ‘‘ My poor, dear old daughter, 
my darling, I am so overwhelmed with letters, business, 
old age, and my charge, that I can but ask you to pray for 
me, and assure you that [ am always the poor old mother, 
and you will always be my very dear and valued 
daughter.” 

We have purposely picked out some human traits of 
this fine character. Of its spiritual aspects—her courage, 
personal affection, heroic constancy in the faith, her 
simplicity, her unswerving trust in and sense of God— 
these are present in almost every letter. One long letter 
contains a full summary of her principles of conventual 
direction. But not only Religious women, but priests 
and lay persons, will be lifted up, inspired and encouraged 
by her swift, practical and wise counsels. Cardinal 
Bourne has given the book a good send-off in his apprect- 
ative Foreword, and an appendix supplies an answer to 
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Second Empire 


certain objections recently raised by E. K. Saunders. The 
book closes with an acceptable index of names and 


subjects. mm & 


HE Third Napoleon has found his advocate in 

Philip Guedalla’s Second Empire (Constable). Deeply 
interested in Bonapartism, which he has studied into 
detail, the author is only more interested in the possibilities 
of epigram, of which an enormous number have been 
packed into a very solid book. Quite early we learn that 
the Great Napoleon “had been far too busy being 
Napoleonic to find time to be a Bonapartist.” The 
return of his ashes from Elba produced a Bonapartist 
fever which “ Louis Philippe set solemnly about to cure 
by a desperate homeeopathy. The Orleanist King made 
himself the first Bonapartist in France. The Arc de 
Triomphe was completed and consecrated to the myth 
of the Emperor.” After Waterloo the fortunes of the 
family were down. “The King of Rome was learning to 
wear a white uniform in Vienna with anemic distinction. 
Madame Mere resided at Rome in a mild aureole of, Papal 
courtesy. Joseph was on the banks of the Delaware. 
Louis and Lucien lived lives of Tuscan ease.” We note 
the modern touch when we read that Louis Napoleon, 
“the German schoolboy of 1820, had become an Italian 
romantic,” or that Persigny, “‘ who lived to write a book 
on the Pyramids, did much to promote a sphinx to be 
Emperor of the French,” or that the first Napoleon “ was 
revealed by his nephew as a social reformer distracted 
from his benefactions by a fortuitous connection with the 
Grande Armée!” Louis had nothing but a legend and 
a cargo of dreams as his stock-in-trade. From his father 
he seems to have received little “ except an almost 
illegible letter in which patient research has deciphered 
an angry request that he should write more distinctly ”! 
The coup d’état is described curtly: ‘‘ That evening 
M. de Morny was seen at the theatre. After the play he 
looked in at the Jockey Club and two hours later they had 
changed the history of France.” And the history of the 
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world as well. And all because a pale dreamer had fol- 
lowed his star. ‘‘ But the star flickered and failed, since 
on attaining his purpose he had lost it: it was the tragedy 
of an arriviste who arrived.” If this is the way to write 
history, what could be better phrasing than this ?—“ For 
twenty years he seemed to drift, since it was useless to 
strive against the stream, a sphinx since he answered no 
questions ; an enigma to the world, since his own inten- 
tions were an enigma to himself. He had been a man of 
one idea; and when it was accomplished he was left 
without one.” Still, he was to make history. Here isa 
good sentence to set in a history context paper: “ The 
name of Italy had been spoken in a whisper by two men 
at a health resort.”” And Italy rose out of the whisper. 
All is not frivolity of writing, and a morality underlies 
the ironic words suggesting that “ the regrettable -per- 
sistence of Chinese ideas in China resulted in a Franco- 
British invasion.” ‘The Mexican tragedy is told in 
agonizing detail. Finally, the poor Empress Carlotta 
*‘ raved out her wretched fear. The old Pope watched 
her with sad eyes. A Cardinal fetched a doctor and that 
night two women slept in the Vatican.” As the years 
drew on, “ the glamour of the Empire had begun to fade. 
Rome was a riddle, Sadowa was a shame, and Mexico was 
aregret.” The end of the Empire is well told with many 
literary sidelights and pathetic asides. After Sedan there 
is only the tragedy of the Prince Imperial left... 
‘Three shots were fired before the long spears flashed ; 
and they left him stripped in the trampled grass. The 
sun which had set over Longwood and Schénbrunn and 
Chislehurst went down behind Itelezi. Only the 
Empress lived on” . . . As soon as she was dead, Mr. 
Guedalla wrote his book. S. L. 


HE Irish problem has produced a mass of massive 
books which show the power of compilation rather 
than of criticism and selection. ‘They provide a thesaurus 
rather than a balanced account of Ireland’s history. For 
instance, Mr. Sean Ua Ceallaig’s Ireland: Elements of 
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Her Early Story (Gill and Son) gives an exhaustive and 
admirable compendium of Irish learning and arts at 
home, and of the Irish on the Continent, but the undi- 
gested material conveyed in the traditional background 
should be strictly treated as the matrix, not the matter of 
history. Beowolf and the Arthurian legend cannot be 
used to make English history as Keating and Cuchulain 
are here used as apparently historical. Accurate Irish 
history, we feel, must begin with Patrick, until a Bury or 
an Eoin McNeill has plunged into the remote and 
shaking bog of Celtic archeology. With the Irish mis- 
sioners, Mr. Ua Ceallaig is on surer ground, and becomes 
encyclopedic in his knowledge. This part has never been 
better done, and the photographs of the shrines of St. 
Dympna in Belgium and of St. Columbanus in Italy 
carry a conviction to the text. His bibliography is select 
and well chosen, but it is curious to find Ignatius Don- 
nelly’s Atlantis suggested as an authority on the pre- 
history of Ireland. Different from most Irish historians, 
the writer has read the Annals in Irish, and we regret the 
churlishness of the Bodleian shown in refusing him access 
to the Annals of Innisfallen on the score of his political 
opinions. We sympathize with his passion for the old 
script and his refusal to “‘ substitute assured orthographi- 
cal chaos for our peerless phonetic system.” 

More popular and less scholarly is Seumas MacManus’ 
Story of the Irish Race (Irish Publishing Co., New York), 
except where he has had the wisdom to call in such ex- 
perts as Dr. Dunn, ‘‘ Sean Ghall,”” Aodh de Blacam and 
Mrs. Concannon to contribute to the immense survey. 
The literary sketches are admirable, especially the account 
of the Gaelic poets, which is brought down to 1879, when 
“Art Bennett, a Gaelic scribe, scholar and poet, was still 
living in Co. Armagh. A Bardic session was held in 
Dundalk in 1820.” O’Tuama, a tavern keeper, is 
credited with “a line that Virgil might envy, he cries— 
Ni or clos dom Gall ba dhealrach leo (1 never heard of 
Englishmen of their like).”” Sean Clarach MacDonnell 
declared of a planter that “ he has tethered the famine 
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in a cleft of the mountains to prey upon the people, an 
image terrible enough for Aischylus.” ‘The accounts of 
O’Connell and Parnell are racy indeed, but Mrs. Dicken- 
son’s tale of Parnell’s intrigue at Cambridge has been 
investigated and found false. Use is made of Dean 
Reeves’ translations from the German of Keller and 
Wattenbach on Irish MSS. in Switzerland and Irish 
monasteries in Germany, which reminds us that once more 
an important addition has been made to Irish heroic 
literature in Thurneysen’s Irische Helden und Konigsage 
(Max Niemayer, Halle). Thurneysen has traced and 
dated the saga texts of Ireland, the Cuchulain saga, the 
Dinnseancus, the Leabhar Gabhala, the Colloquy and the 
Coir Anmann. It is impossible to praise sufficiently the 
scholarship of such a book. Most interesting is the 
tracing of a great editor unknown, who rewrote the Cattle 
Raid of Cooley (the Irish J/ad) as it comes down in the 
Book of Leinster and settled the style of Irish prose until 
the coming of Geoffrey Keating. The two volumes of 
Thurneysen place him at the head of all Celtic studies 
to-day, and should be translated into English without 
delay. 

A Short History of the Irish People (Longmans) has 
been compiled by Mary Hayden and George Moonan, 
which gives a careful if not brilliant condensation of the 
whole of Irish history from a dynamic, not a static point 
of view. It is as full of information as an egg of meat, 
and is without prejudice; for instance, the treatment of 
Castlereagh’s character and the massacre of Scullabogue. 
Mr. MacManus’ comment on Castlereagh is brief: “ He 
partly redeemed himself by living to cut his throat.” He 
accompanies his assistant’s text with a flow of grim 
humour equal to Carlyle’s at his best. The account of 
Arthur Griffith quoted reads with a sad interest to-day: 
“Taciturn, deliberate, speaking, when he does speak, with 
the authority and finality of genius, totally without 
rhetoric, under complete self-control. . . . He believes 
intensely in himself, and he has no real faith in anybody 
else, so that he is always more or less cold towards any- 
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body who tries to do any political work in or about his 
own particular sphere. Once he has made up his mind 
on anything, he never changes. As a controversialist he 
is able and unscrupulous, but he is nearly always right.” 

Compare Hayden and Moonan’s summary of Hugh 
O’Neill: ‘* Cautious and reserved, he seems to have taken 
few even partially and perhaps no one completely into his 
confidence, but to have calculated and planned alone. 
Self-controlled and far-seeing, he appears to have weighed 
the probable consequences of his every action beforehand, 
and scarcely ever to have been swayed, even in the 
slightest degree, by anger or envy, personal vanity or 
private hate. Though when he deemed it advantageous 
for the furthering of his cause, he never hesitated to resort 
to double dealing and deceit, yet no darker stain as of 
cruelty to the weak and helpless in war-time, of assassina- 
tion or of violation of a word pledged to friend or foe, 
tarnishes his memory.” 

In view of the accumulating collections of Irish history 
which strike us as glorified notebooks, based with varia- 
tions on the same printed sources, we think the time has 
come to call a halt until more available manuscript material 
abroad and at home is printed or made accessible to 
writers. A good deal of first-class stuff remains buried 
in French and German periodicals. The great dump- 
heaps of the Revue Celtique and Minge’s Patrology require 
sifting by the Irish microscope, while, if we may say so, 
the historical hagioscope has not been accurately focused 
on the record of the Irish missionary saints, who gave 
Ireland an indirect history and a reflected glory during 
the Dark Ages. Oman’s history of those ages ignores 
Ireland’s part entirely. Into this gap a very vigorous 
spokesman has sprung in Benedict Fitzpatrick, whose 
Ireland and the Making of Britain (Funk and Wagnalls) 
throws the light of a high-powered searchlight rather 
than the soberer rays of historical daylight. The writer 
has brought together all that is available in record, 
tradition or allusion to magnify the work of the Irish 
missionaries and the influence of their culture. The Irish 
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Kingdom of Scotland, the Irish Principality of Wales, 
and the Irish mission-field in England are worked up to 
emphasize the spiritual kingdom of the Gael which, with 
its speculative philosophy and exquisite handwriting, was 
to yleld before the close-woven ecclesiasticism and chain 
armour of the Normans. In his enthusiasm the writer 
often surpasses himself. ‘The Normans, we are told, 
found in Ireland “a Europe that existed before Rome 
was, an original elemental world, illumined by Greco- 
Roman culture.” We do not see how it could have 
enjoyed Greco-Roman culture before Rome was. The 
Irish were classical as well as Celtic scholars. It is their 
glory that they “‘ were in that age the sole possessors of 
Greek learning in the West. The oldest of several of the 
Roman classics are Irish manuscripts.” ‘“ The oldest 
Horace is an Irish manuscript now at Berne.” We like 
to be reminded that Irish monks in Constantinople 
boasted in the Ninth Century that every Irish monastery 
possessed a Chrysostom, but it seems a trifling hyperbolic 
to. write about “ the evidences of this baffling Hellenic 
pre-eminence, an incommunicable illumination invisible 
as to its courses and tributaries.”” This would mean 
nothing except that anything so based cannot be taken 
as history. But Mr. Fitzpatrick is a Celtologue and even 
summons “the carved sea rocks of the Skelligs” to 
evidence Irish architectural power, though he confesses 
Irish architects were “‘ restrained by traditions of apostolic 
measurements.” Nothing is more difficult to estimate 
than the Irish share in rebuilding Europe. It lay in the 
history of the European mind rather than in the medieval 
policy and civilization. The Middle Ages were built on 
the piers which the Irish sank in the Dark Ages. Hence 
the ease with which much of their work has been ignored, 
but Mr. Fitzpatrick emphasizes with convincing evidence 
their evangelization of England when the mission of 
Augustine turned to “ failure,” or at least was confined 
to Kent. As Lightfoot confessed, Augustine was the 
apostle of Kent, but Aidan was the apostle of England. 
We like to believe that “ the literary output must have 
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rivalled the fecundity of the Syrians under the Abassidz,” 
but it was the fecundity of the miniaturist and copier 
rather than of original intellectualism. When the Irish 
mind struck out for itself, it approached the giddy gulfs 
of heresy, as Pelagius and Eriugena. Eriugena’s De 
Divisione Naturae and Adamnan’s Life of Columcille are 
the two original works which stand out amid a mass of 
compiled and encyclopedic learning in proof of Ireland’s 
literary and mental pre-eminence for that period. If 
more had been preserved of the same calibre the claim of 
Irish culture would be irresistible. Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
made a gallant attempt to fill the gaps, and though 
history justifies his gloomy account of the long extinct 
Anglo-Saxon, his references to Saints like Dunstan and 
Wilfrid are in doubtful taste. It is foolish to say Wilfrid 
“had a kink in his character ” and ‘‘ was but one remove 
from the unwashed savage.” Quite serious are the Latin 
lapses throughout the book, such as “ studia generali,” 
“erlegit examines (sic)... figuras,” “lavaero sacri 
baptismatis.”” ‘The use of English words is often strained. 
We cannot imagine “an imperial parliament” at the 
synod of Drumceatt, and prefer to write of Dallan 
Forgaill as eulogist, not “ elegist,” of Columcille, and 
Columcille himself as a possible scribe, not ‘‘ the author 
of the Book of Kells.” ‘The phrase “‘ searches for deserts 
in the oceans ”’ will puzzle those who do not recognize the 
old Irish word for hermitages. We feel more and more 
reminded of the proverb that the Roman sowed, the Irish 
watered, and the Briton did nothing. The harvest has 
since proved great and Irish gleaners are left too often with 
a just indignation that others have entered ungratefully 
into the labours of their forefathers. 


OHN BUNYAN told that, by the very gates of heaven, 
was a door to hell. But Mr. Compton Mackenzie, in 
The Altar Steps (Cassell), has traced, quite close to 
Sinister Street, a Pilgrims’ Way. It remains yet to be seen 
whether the Way becomes a Via Sacra, and reaches 
Rome—as why should it not ? For why did the pilgrims 
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tread that ancient road if not to go to Canterbury, and 
what was that, save Becket ? Buta review of a novel can- 
not possibly be a discussion of the credentials, nor even 
of the future, of the Anglican Church, or of the anti- 
Reformation movement in it. The reviewer ought to be 
as objective as the novel is; and though Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s novel simply cries aloud its verdicts, these 
arise directly from the nature of things, so that if anyone 
wants to treat it as apologetic, he most certainly can do so, 
but again, he need not; and we have noticed that the 
average reviewer in the British Press has not done so, but 
has merely said that the author studies, with all his old 
care and charm, certain sorts of persons in whom the 
average Englishman feels no interest—namely, the 
** Anglo-Catholic ” clergy and younger laity. Not but 
what that in itself is an unconscious comment on some- 
thing beyond the mere novel. 

Let us say once for all that this book is a most valuable 
and, we expect, unique document. With an affectionate 
detail that has even scandalized not a few, the author 
has revealed to us the beauty and nobility of a movement 
which we should most certainly not thus assess had we 
but the self-conscious and usually acrid High Church 
Press to go by, or were we forced to judge it by such of its 
younger members as we mostly meet. At the same time 
he displays its faults—some incidental, some essential, as 
we cannot but perceive. And for this impartiality we are 
grateful, and not for a moment do we quarrel with the 
portrait of the deplorable Monsignor. Father Benson used 
to annoy many by his consistently unattractive portraits 
of the Catholic clergy, and we do not think that the desire 
to show that natural values did not move parallel to the 
supernatural wholly accounted for them. And so a 
certain latent “ feeling’ in him was rightly “‘ sensed” 
by his Catholic*readers, and resented. But again and 
again young Anglicans, by an unfortunate encounter with 
an unsympathetic priest, have found the road to Rome 
more full fof stumbling-blocks than they need have; and 
psychologically Mark Lidderdale’s interview with Mgr. 
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Cripps (who, notice, is mot an Irishman, and lets you know 
it) has a substantial value for his history. 

Mark, then, was brought up in a High Church vicarage, 
and the first crisis comes when the Vicar realizes that he 
has “‘ sacrificed an ideal” by marrying. An abominable 
scene ends in a separation, and Mark’s mother, bitterly 
insulted, flies with her child, whom she has all but been 
told to look upon as the fruit of sin, to that Cornwall 
which Mr. Mackenzie paints so well. In the happy 
association of mother and son in that lovely land the good 
memories of the “‘ Catholic” past revive and remain. 
The episode of a wreck, well told, deepens Mark’s religious 
life; and when, on death of grandfather and father, he 
has to go to live with an evangelical uncle, he goes as a 
convinced ** Anglo-Catholic.” 

Mr. Mackenzie could have made a beautiful picture of 
genuine Evangelicism, but he does not ; nor need he, for 
Mr. Henry Lidderdale’s type exists, and so Mark reached 
fifteen “ bitter and lonely.” His uncle is not sorry to 
allow the unmanageable boy to shift his abode to Meade 
Cantorum, a High Church country parish where once 
more what was good in him revived, especially after a 
really farcical episode in which Mark helps a ritualist lad, 
“»ersecuted,” Mark considers, to run away from school. 
Frankly, this part of the book reminds one almost of Father 
R. P. Garrold, in his more irrepressible moods. Yet every 
detail could, I have no doubt, be “‘ documented.” No 
performance is too fantastic for a boy when prey to 
religious ardours of a quite undisciplined sort, and such 
a boy is ruthlessly logical in his very extravagances. Mark 
thought it a glory not only to be martyr for the faith, but 
to drag others with him to the Protestant stake. Into 
some idyllic months crashes the only violent event of the 
book ; we could have done without it; we would have 
been quite content with long delicate chapters like the 
lacework of Guy and Pauline, which has scarcely, so far 
as we recall it, even a pattern. But the “setting” of 
Wych Maries, better “ given ” than almost anything we 
can recall in this author’s later books at any rate, is so 
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beautiful and yet (once more) so sinister that something 
had to happen there, and we consent to the tumbling 


image of the Magdalen and the “ comic death” of the 
squire and the effect thus made on Mark’s and Esther’s 
destinies. We just consent—no more: probably some 
such shock was needed to make Mark deliberately sacrifice 
his Oxford scholarship and go off to Chatsea with Father 
Rowley, who is Father Dolling—the “ only portrait” in the 
book. (But, then, it 7s a portrait, and it requires an effort 
to suppose that none of the figures who surround Rowley 
—the bishop, for example—are portraits too. For 
Dolling had just these démélés with a bishop, and so forth, 
But in these chapters let us admit one character, then, 
as individual, and the rest as types. We are not sure that 
this is quite good art.) ‘he Chatsea episode is the least 
hard to visualize of any in the book, if only because 
Dolling’s quite individualist, undogmatic Anglo-Catholi- 
cism is so essentially Protestant as to shock, but not to 
elude, the average British feeling. Admirable the work 
was, but so personal, despite Dolling’s reliance on the 
effect of “giving the Blessed Sacrament ”’ to the people, 
so totally undisciplined in method and also in mind, that, 
with the withdrawal of the man—a withdrawal no less 
* revolt-ful” than his remaining had been obstinate— 
no wonder that it ceased, and its results were revealed 
impermanent. ‘This does not in the least mitigate our 
personal homage offered to Dolling’s wonderful character. 

When “ Rowley ” goes, Mark goes too, having received 
the characteristic advice to do “‘ a lot of work.” “ Don’t 
bother your head about Anglican Orders and Roman 
Claims and the Catholicity of the Church of England. 
Your business is to save souls, your own included.” How 
often have we heard, almost verbatim, that begging of 
every question worth answering in this department, that 
pragmatic, in the long run quite sceptical, and, on certain 
lips (not Dolling’s), cynical advice. Mark went on, when 
the sun was shining and the wind blowing free, to feel 
that “‘ England was most inexpressibly Anglican and that 
Roman Catholicism was most unmistakably not. . . . His 
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arguments were really footnotes to his convictions ; if each 
one had separately been proved wrong, that would have 
had no influence on the point of view he had reached.” 
The psychology is so true, that we pardon the almost too 
bitter irony of the first part of this quotation, where the 
conclusion that Roman Catholicism is not Anglican is 
so naively reached. . . . But we rather ache for Mark, 
when we find him thinking that England is Anglican. 
This is what makes us so anxious for the young impres- 
sionist’s future, when the perspective comes. But the 
next episode, when Mark goes to the Anglican abbey of 
Malford, cheers us so far as he personally is concerned ; 
for, if his religious spirit could survive that test, it stands 
revealed as tough and trustworthy, and as likely to survive, 
too, the decent and negative life of Silchester Theological 
College, where he studies for the diaconate after leaving 
the miserable monastery. In Sinister Street, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie described an abbey with more affection than he 
does this one, which makes one faintly sick. The frantic 
indiscipline of mind and behaviour (we in no sense mean 
immorality) at Malford makes us loathe these experiments 
on the part of amateurs, lay or clerical—for after all, they 
involve lives of men. 

More than once we have felt that Mr. Mackenzie starts 
anew theme too near the end of his book—thus, Cornwall 
in Carnival. Here, Silchester deserved a book to itself. 
Itis more important, for the mass of ecclesiastical religion 
in England, than Malford or even Chatsea is—and if 
you retort that it is not really important at all, that makes 
itall the worse. But the state of mind of the parsons it 
breeds is well worth analysing, if only for the instruction 
of foreigners. We have often wished to have a novel to 
hand to a Latin, in which he should see portrayed the 
English clergyman’s mentality in a way that no conversa- 
tion could achieve under a month of talk, and not then. 

We must emphatically dissent from the implication of 
the reviewers quoted above, that these topics are not 
worth writing about. Here is a study of a temperament 
and of convictions present and powerful in England. It 
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is silly, and may be cruel, to talk of a young man like Mark 
as “flirting with Rome,” or, as “‘ messing about with 
ritual.”” Rome scarcely loomed, a shadowy cupola, on 
any horizon of his; and “ man-millinery,” as they used 
to call it, stood for next to nothing in his spiritual 
consciousness. It was there as the proper vehicle for 
convictions that issued, it is true, into something of a 
crusade, so that the “altar of the dead” became, at a 
crisis, a sort of battle-cry. Of course “ spiky ” people 
exist, and are detestable, but Mark would not have been 
at home with them. Where, then, will his home be? 
The tragedy is that he will /earn nothing at Silchester, 
We can picture him, in other Anglican houses, growing 
better informed, and harder, and an intelligent party 
man; but as it is he will go out to preach a doctrine 
without knowing anything of its credentials save the sub- 
jective ones—and how long will those last! How soon 
will he actually be unable to remember his boyhood’s 
raptures, like St. Teresa and her ecstasies ? But she had 
at least the rock of Catholic dogma to rely on. And he 
will pass—still sorrier destiny—to hear confessions, with 
nothing save instinct to go by ; and we have seen enough 
of the mess made of consciences by the amateur confessor 
to shudder vicariously for him. His danger is, since he 
will not become a fanatic, either over-work or disillusion 
—scepticism either way, owing to the staleness of soul 
inevitable. We should not be surprised if, for a while, he 
collapses. The senses are not dead in him: the mind 1s 
uninstructed. Parlous state. But—‘‘ I remember for 
thee the kindness of thy youth—the love of thine espou- 
sals; how thou wentest after Me in the wilderness—in 
a land not sown.” God will be faithful, to the man and 


to the land. C. C. M. 


MEMOIR of Cardinal Gibbons by Father Albert 
Smith and Vincent Fitzpatrick (O’Donovan Bros., 
Baltimore) gives the full account of his last days and 
words. The summary of his episcopate of fifty years 1s 
full of tender memories to American Churchmen. 
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Nobody except Washington and Lincoln seem to have 
attained the position of eminence and love which the 
Cardinal enjoyed in American life. From humble and 
slight beginnings he rose to reach astonishing heights. 
Cardinal under three Popes, he had known personally 
twelve American Presidents. He spanned the two 
divisions of United States history, before and after the 
Civil War. This book hints at a future biography which 
should be no less a history of Church and State in 
America, so intimately was the Cardinal’s life wrapped up 
in the life of his country. It would be fascinating to 
sketch some of its chapters. Maryland and the South as 
they were before the Civil War, the Know-Nothing 
movement, the attack on the Church, the life of a 
missionary bishop in the wilds, the part of America at 
the Vatican Council, the great immigrations and the 
language struggle between Irish and German, the School 
controversy, the Labour trouble, the friendship of Arch- 
bishop Ireland, the two Papal Conclaves the Cardinal 
attended. We cannot imagine a more interesting or 
important book when the time comes to open the archives 
and pass biographical judgment on the great Cardinal 
and the hundred of bishops who were his comrades and 
contemporaries in the faith. S. L. 


PERSONAL narrative of a period long past, and 
known directly to those only who are nearing their 
seventieth year, will arouse and delight the curiosity of 
many. Harrison’s narrative of England under Elizabeth 
or the Memoirs of Pepys are instances of the value and 
interest of the contemporary narrative of trifles. Some- 
thing of this kind isset before the readerin John Ayscough’s 
Pages of the Past (Longmans). With praise and blame, 
agreement and criticism, he talks in a pleasant vein of 
persons, events, manners and literature that have all had 
_ day, and are for the most part unknown or unremem- 
ered. 
The upper stratum of English society is portrayed as 
the writer himself observed it. Many would rejoice if a 
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similar series of pictures and appreciations were presented 
of middle-class life by someone as well qualified for the task 
as John Ayscough. ‘The unconnected chapters of these 
reminiscences are eminently readable, and for those whose 
life stretches back to mid-Victorian days, they have the 
effect of a renewed vision of the past. The writer may 
at times seem garrulous, a fault we may easily pardon him, 
But he tells us himself: ‘I can only write in my own 
way, on lines of my own, with my own purpose and my 
own conception of what my obligation not only to Catho- 
lic usefulness, but to letters, involves.” 

In these pages Ullathorne and Manning are conspicuous 
among churchmen, Gladstone and Disraeli among poli- 
ticlans, and among ladies Queen Victoria and the ex- 
Empress Eugénie are pre-eminent. The chapters on 
novelists cannot fail to attract, though the reader may 
dissent from some of the opinions expressed. Of the 
novels of Disraeli he writes: ‘‘ They are usually praised 
for their brilliance, but brilliance in literature does not 
precisely mean glitter and dazzle. ‘They are called amus 
ing, but they have no humour. A cold thin-lipped wit, 
ruthlessly sparkling, they often have; but humour never 
keeps where pathos is a stranger, and pathos knew better 
than come near Disraeli.” Of the long series of 'Trollope’s 
now neglected works, he remarks: ‘‘ None are unreadable, 
and by far the greater number are eminently worth 
reading.” “In burlesque and grotesque no one has 
been able to do what Dickens has done: no one has ever 
come near him in rollicking fun.” He defends George 
Eliot from the imputation of Agnosticism. Mrs. Gas 
kell’s Conrad is on a pinnacle apart from all other books. 
He thinks Kingsley’s style is “ hugger-mugger,”’ his senti- 
ments “ flat, his prejudice heavy and tedious.” A lengthy 
sketch of Nineteenth Century literature concludes with 
the following anticipation: ‘‘ After great wars great 
writers have arisen; after the greatest war there may 
spring to birth a crop of poets, novelists, historians, 
biographers, men of letters greater than ever the staid 
Victorian age has left to us. ‘That that age should have 
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fathered such literary giants is a curiosity of literature 
more startling than any noticed by the elder Disraeli.” 
Although most readers are fascinated by persons rather 
than by mere literature, still for some account of the 
persons sketched we must refer the reader to the book it- 
self. Those who have known the country-house and its 
inmates in the past will delight in the fresh reality of the 
author’s drawing. ‘Those who only know it as it is to-day 
will wonder at the change in itself and its surroundings. 
John Ayscough has known George Eliot’s “ people of the 
opulent, prosperity-cradled, world-contented Midlands. 
They ate a good deal, and drank a good deal, and saved a 
good deal, and without any conspicuous ideals of the 
supernatural, they had a dumb respect for religion and 
the morality it demands.” By contrast he thinks that 
now “ the English believe less, and obey less. ‘The Ten 
Commandments retain much less hold: there is much 
less habitual attendance at public worship. Sunday is 
immeasurably less observed, the Bible immensely less 
read. Hence the ignoring of God’s claim on the life of 
the nation and the individual, a great thickening in the 
obtuseness of the general and the national conscience. 
There is less shame in badness, and more effrontery. ‘To 
be disreputable is not so disreputable as it was.” This 
must suffice about an attractive and gracefully written 
book. We are not sure that the Ullathorne stories are 
quite accurate. The statement that chauffeur and nom- 
de-plume have not the same meaning in French as we 
attach to them in English is surely incorrect. H. P. 


UCH that is good and carefully thought out 

will be found in The Evolution of Knowledge, by 

G. Shann (Longmans). With much, however, that is 
fundamental or important many will disagree. Still, such 
points as are open to discussion are presented by the 
author in a spirit of reserve which does him credit. This 
ludable caution leads him to the frequent use of such 
— as “ possibly,” “‘ apparently,” “‘ seems as though.” 
esubject is too vast, too remote from actual experience, 
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and in parts too difficult and deep, to be handled satis- 
factorily within the compass of 100 pages. ‘The substance 
of the writer’s view is that all human knowledge arises 
(wholly) from experience. Hence there is no place for 
“necessary truth,” no external world, or, at least, no 
proof of its existence. ‘The attentive reader will not fail 
to note how main issues are simply passed over, and the 
road thereby left open for excursions into the domains of 
hypothesis and imagination. We start with stimuli: but 
then, the action of stimuli involves a whole philosophy. 
Weare introduced to “ abstraction,” but are not informed 
how that singular function operates. ‘The external world 
is felt to be a necessary postulate, and there the matter is 
left. We read a good deal about ideas, but what precisely 
these subtle entities may be is left unexplained. The 
book is hardly meant for the general reader. For the 
student of philosophy it is obscure and unsatisfying. The 
expert will not learn much from its pages. For ourselves 
it reads like the essay of the dilettante in philosophy, who 
is a debtor to Locke, to Kant possibly, and to the empirical 
school. He may. have had in view some reconciliation of 
these various influences, but in our judgment the effort 
has not been a convincing success. ms &. 


HE attraction of the Eternal Feminine has never 
been more dominant than during the present century, 
beginning with the cry of “ Votes for Women” and the 
Suffragette campaign, and culminating in the Great War 
which has left behind it only one undisputed victor— 
Woman. Weshould therefore be grateful to anyone on the 
‘Girls’ ” side of the vast school of humanity who can give 
us an arresting sketch of a typical and intelligent school- 
fellow whom she intimately understands and is capable 
of presenting vividly and attractively ; and this is just 
what Miss Bolton has done in her first novel, Te Dream 
Mother (Burns, Oates and Washbourne). 
Joan Heather is the derelict waif of an Oxford don and 
a Spanish dancer. She inherits both the quick intelli- 
gence of her father and the tense artistic temperament of 
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her mother. Adopted by the charitable and cheery 
High Church Father Burgoyne, the little Joan is com- 
mitted to the care of two Anglican Sisters who run the 
parish Mission House. The repressive environment 
clashes with her wayward disposition and causes a nervous 
collapse which compels a change into the country, where 
new companions and circumstances provide a marked 
contrast to her former surroundings. Restored to life and 
spirits she goes through school and college, which are 
graphically described from evident “inside” knowledge, 
until she takes an honours degree at London University. 
But before that stage is reached she encounters many and 
diverse personalities, and is much distraught by various 
cross questions and crooked answers concerning problems 
religious, moral, social and political. Losing the faith 
of the Mission House but not her own religious disposition, 
through all her mental and temperamental crises she is 
haunted and helped by the thought of her debt to her 
Dream Mother, to whose religion she returns ; and, after 
getting nearly wrecked by following false lights as to the 
sort of sacrifice required of her, she is finally steered by 
the magnetic rhythms of The Hound of Heaven into 
the harbour of safety. 

The story is one of personality rather than of plot, the 
circumstances being “‘ machinery just meant to give the 
soul its bent,”’ until—to quote the lines from Crashaw on 
the title-page: 

At last in Thy fair eyes 


Ourselves become our own best sacrifice. 


Although the Victorian-bred may sometimes sympa- 
thize with Miss Burgoyne’s remark that “ The modern 
girl makes me feel so very out of date,” this novel is not 
one of those that Mr. Middleton Murry and his friend in 
The Times would find “ unpleasant.” The subordinate 
characters are often quite as likely to “‘ please” as the 
“leading lady.” The generous Father Burgoyne and 
his amiable Anglo-Catholic sister who afterwards becomes 
Joan’s guardian, the lively Hilda and honest-hearted 
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Reggie, the homely Scotch Presbyterian lass Janet, the 
anarchistic Suffragette Theosophist, convalescent from a 
hunger-strike, who meets a woman-hating American 
professor and quarrels with him because he says that Theo- 
sophy is the “ religious refuge of the second-rate,” and 
marries him because he is “all prickly on top, but all 
one wants underneath”; Joan’s artistic and agnostic 
friend Vivian who is saved from a disaster in life by a 
tragic death; all these are likeable and sympathetically 
delineated with the insight and intuition of a spiritual 
realist ; and even the angular and fussy Sister Agatha 
*¢ disturbs our souls with pity ” before she makes her exit. 
The dialogue is never misused to display the brilliance of 
the author, but the characters reveal themselves by saying 
just what we feel they would have said in the circum- 
stances. And a touch of saving humour keeps any emo- 
tional passages from becoming neurotic or overstrained. 
The dénouement is in striking contrast with the final 
bathos which has spoilt for some Catholic readers one of 
the most popular of recent novels. ‘There a long series of 
sufferings is crowned with consolations unequal to the 


dignity conferred by great misfortune. Joan’s tribula- 
tions, on the contrary, enable her to recognize and follow 
her true vocation into the realm of self-sacrificing service, 


where her heart is finally at peace. W. H. M. 


LTHOUGH Sir John Hall gives it the third place 

in his Four Famous Mysteries (Nisbet), the case of 

Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey is surely the first of all the 
four, alike in the order of time and in its historical im- 
portance. And its connection with the infamous 
“ Popish Plot ” of Titus Oates gives it a peculiar interest 
for Catholic readers. Moreover, it still remains far more 
of a mystery than any of the other problems under dis- 
cussion, in spite of the longer lapse of time and the 
number and ability of the writers who have vainly sought 
to find a satisfactory solution. The baffling mystery of 
the murder and the failure of most of the attempts to 
explain it as the work of a religious or political faction, 
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certainly lend some support to the theory set forth in De 
Quincey’s grim fantasy, the essay “* On Murder considered 
as one of the Fine Arts.” 

“The finest work of the Seventeenth Century,” says 
this amateur, “is, unquestionably, the murder of Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey, which has my entire approbation. 
In the grand feature of mystery, which in some shape or 
other ought to colour every judicious attempt at murder, 
itis excellent ; for the mystery is not yet dispersed. ‘The 
attempt to fasten the murder upon the Papists, which 
would injure it as much as some well-known Correggios 
have been injured by the professional picture-cleaners, 
or would even ruin it by translating it into the spurious 
class of mere political or partisan murders, thoroughly 
wanting in the murderous animus, I exhort the society 
to discountenance. In fact, this notion is altogether 
baseless, and arose in pure Protestant fanaticism.” 

Since these words were first written, several serious 
attempts have been made to throw fresh light on this 
historical problem. It has been treated from very various 
standpoints by historians and eminent legal authorities, 
such as the late Sir James Stephen, and some competent 
historical critics have made it a subject of special study. 
Thus Mr. Alfred Marks, a few years ago, gave us an 
interesting little book entitled Who killed Sir Edmundbury 
Godfrey ? wherein the whole story of the tragedy was 
told afresh, and after a careful examination of the evi- 
dence the theory of suicide was definitely adopted. Yet 
we may still say, with De Quincey’s amateur in the art 
of murder, that “ the mystery is not yet dispersed.” 

This is freely allowed by Sir John Hall in the work 
before us. 

“The episode which it is proposed to discuss,” he says 
at the outset, “* is puzzling and mysterious in the highest 
degree. It isa problem which remains unsolved, notwith- 
standing the light which modern research has thrown 
upon the secret history of the time. Within the last 
twenty years, several attempts have been made to 
elucidate the mystery. Much labour has been expended 
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and ingenious theories have been propounded, but no 
really satisfactory explanation of the circumstances in 
which Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey met his death has yet 
been forthcoming. On one point alone do the various 
searchers for the truth appear to be agreed—the three 
men who were tried and hanged for his murder were 
innocent of the crime.” 

Something of this kind might be said by a writer who 
thought that he had succeeded where all his predecessors 
had failed, and we suppose that one who had at last 
found the clue which enabled him to read the riddle 
would be likely to begin by dwelling on the difficulties of 
the problem. But let us hasten to add that Sir John Hall 
does not profess to have found a satisfactory solution, for 
at the end of his study of the question he recalls a letter 
of 1744, mentioned by Mr. Andrew Lang, wherein the 
writer “‘ speaks of the existence of 104 private letters of 
Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, containing ‘ many remark- 
able things and the best and truest secret history of King 
Charles II’s reign.’”’ And concludes by saying that if 
these letters should ever be found “ they may conceivably 
throw some light upon a mystery which, but for some 
fortuitous discovery, will, doubtless, remain unravelled 
until the end of all time.” 

Here the reader may possibly object that, if this be so, 
it is mere waste of time and labour to continue discussing 
a problem which, failing a fortuitous discovery, 1s con- 
fessedly insoluble. But, plausible as it may seem at first 
sight, this view of the matter is surely a mistaken one. 
After all, the satisfactory solution of the problem in hand 
is not the only object to be gained by discussing a murder 
mystery. When acriminal trial ends with a well warranted 
verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty,” the story of the crime may still 
remain a mystery. But it can scarcely be said that the 
labour of judge and jury, and counsel and witnesses, has 
been wholly wasted. For if they have not found the true 
solution, they have got rid of a false one; and though 
the real culprit has not been convicted, an innocent man 
has been saved from undeserved sufferings. And the same 
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may surely be said in the case of trials held at the bar of 
history. For here, too, though for want of adequate 
evidence we may never be able to find the true solution 
of a problem, it may still be possible to get rid of those 
which are false and misleading, and vindicate the memory 
of men who have lain too long under baseless and lying 
accusations. Can it be said that this has been the happy 
result of the prolonged labours of the historical students 
who have been, for so many years past, discussing the case 
of the murder (or suicide) of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey ? 
And has Sir John Hall, the latest counsel to speak in the 
case on either side, succeeded in throwing any new light 
on the problem ; or has he, perchance, like too many of 
the earlier counsel and witnesses, lent any fresh support 
to mistaken theories and unfounded charges ? 

As the reader has already seen in our first quotation 
from the book before us, one definite truth has been 
ascertained as a result of these historical researches, and 
the memory of the unfortunate men who suffered the 
last penalty has been amply vindicated. For however 
widely they may differ in their various solutions of the 
problem, recent critics and historians, as Sir John assures 
us, appear to be happily agreed on one point, to wit, 
that the three men, Green, Berry and Hill, who were 
actually hanged for the murder of Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey, were innocent of the crime. ‘This result is 
certainly satisfactory as far as it goes. But, unfortunately, 
the men who were thus tried, convicted, and done to 
death, were by no means the only men involved in the 
accusation. ‘heir very accusers never suggested that the 
crime was done on their own initiative. ‘They were 
regarded as being merely the humble instruments of men 
in higher position, the Jesuits and other leaders of the 
powerful party supposed to be engaged in manipulating 
the marvellous “ Popish Plot.” And the memory of some 
of these men still suffers injustice in the pages of some of 
those recent writers who readily and rightly exonerate 
their supposed agents. It is this that makes it well worth 
while to reopen the question. For though there may be 
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little prospect of finding a final solution, and bringing the 
guilt home to the real culprit, a patient and impartial 
investigation of the facts may serve to clear the memory 
of some of those who have been accused by the perjured 
witnesses and by some of our historians. And the need for 
this has become more urgent in recent years because the 
ingenious conjectures of certain historical theorists may 
seem to have given a new lease of life to some of the old 
accusations. 

The old fanaticism which first gave currency to these 
charges has happily passed away, or is at most confined to 
a narrow and almost negligible circle. But there are two 
circumstances which leave too many readers at the mercy 
of the historical theorist, to wit, the superstitious respect 
paid to any work apparently written on modern scientific 
lines, and the fact that to many the subject is only known 
at second hand from the reports given by “ irresponsible 
indolent reviewers.” ‘The same reader, who would be 
on his guard against the obvious lies and fanaticism of 
some of the old accusers of the Catholics, will accept 
without suspicion the statements of a modern historian 
whose judgment may be no less disturbed by the auto- 
suggestion of his own ingenious conjectures. And though 
the historian himself may take care to show that he is only 
offering his theory as a plausible hypothesis and a possible 
explanation of the problem, a reviewer who may never 
have considered the arguments of the other side may 
readily accept the author’s explanation as final and con- 
vincing, and give it to his readers without reserve or 
misgivings. 

For this reason we feel that Sir John Hall has done well 
to insist, both in his opening sentences and in the last 
words of his historical study of the subject, that the death 
of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey still remains an unsolved, 
and possibly insoluble, problem. For in this way the 
readers are forcibly reminded that all the attempted 
solutions—his own among the number—are no more 
than conjectures. And, what is more to the purpose, he 
deals some damaging blows to some of the theories put 
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forward by recent writers: for example, that elaborated 
by Mr. John Pollock in The Popish Plot. One natural 
objection against those who charged the Catholics with the 
murder of Godfrey was the absence of any obvious motive. 
It may be allowed that men engaged in a murderous 
conspiracy would be likely to begin by endeavouring to 
make away with their accusers. But why should they 
murder the magistrate who had merely taken down the 
informer’s depositions ? It is not as though Godfrey had 
been a violent enemy of the Catholics. On the contrary, 
we know that he had friendly relations with some of them, 
notably with the Ven. Edward Coleman, the first victim 
of the calumnies of ‘Titus Oates. And it is a remarkable 
fact that the unfortunate magistrate had a meeting with 
Coleman at the house of their common friend, Mr. 
Tilden, on the very day on which Oates had sworn to his 
depositions in Godfrey’s presence. Moreover, when their 
host came into the room he found the two men—+so soon to 
be murdered in different ways—engaged in reading papers. 
And, as Sir John Hall considers, ‘‘it is impossible to 
doubt that these papers contained the depositions.” 
Catholics who should go out of their way to murder a 
magistrate who showed them such kindly consideration 
might well have defended themselves by the plea of 
insanity! But Mr. Pollock seems to have thought that 
this very meeting gave occasion to the murder. His theory 
is thus summarized by Sir John Hall: 

“Stated very shortly, Mr. Pollock has come to the 
conclusion that Godfrey was deliberately murdered by 
Lefevre, the Queen’s confessor, because he had become 
possessed of a secret of vital importance. On September 
28th, the day on which they met at Mr. Tilden’s house, 
Coleman, he conjectures, imparted to Godfrey the fact 
that the so-called Jesuit ‘ consult’ had taken place not 
at The White Horse, as Oates had falsely stated, but at 
the Duke of York’s lodgings in St. James’s Palace. Should 
this come out, the Duke’s chance of succeeding his 
brother would be ruined irretrievably. No Exclusion Bill 


would be necessary. He could be impeached for high 
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treason and, if not sent to the scaffold, could be driven 
into exile. Godfrey’s fate was sealed when the Jesuits 
learnt that Coleman had divulged to him this tremendous 
secret.” 

It may be remarked in passing that this conjectural 
theory is itself based upon a mere conjecture, for the 
suggestion that Coleman mentioned this meeting at all is 
entirely gratuitous. And the tremendous nature of the 
“secret”? can only be gathered from the informer’s 
account of the “ consult.”” Moreover, the fiasco of his 
solemn accusation of the Queen may serve to show what 
would have been the fate of the suggested impeachment 
of the Duke. As Sir John Hall justly observes, ‘ Mr. 
Pollock greatly over-estimated the importance of this 
secret.” And he reminds us how, a few years later, 
James IT let it out in the course of an ordinary conversa- 
tion. “It is true,” he adds, “ that, on that occasion, he 
was King and had not the same reasons for maintaining 
silence as he had when he was heir to the throne, and 
when the Whigs were seeking to exclude him from the 
royal succession. Nevertheless, according to Mr. Pollock, 
its preservation had cost Godfrey his life, three men had 
been hanged for his murder, and the popular fury which 
the crime had evoked had done immense harm to the 
Catholic party. That would have been a terrible secret, 
and one to which it is difficult to believe that James, 
either as King or Duke of York, would ever have 
alluded.” 

“ But,” Sir John continues, “ there is yet a stronger 
objection to Mr. Pollock’s theory. Father Gerard has 
shown conclusively that this secret was, in the true sense 
of the word, no secret at all. The Jesuits, he does not 
deny, did actually meet in the Duke of York’s house, on 
April 24th, 1678, for the transaction of the ordinary 
business of the Society.”” And, again, he adds: ‘‘ What- 
ever the reason of Godfrey’s murder may have been, it 
was clearly not to prevent him from revealing an open 
secret of that kind.” (p. 129). 

Sir John Hall bestows some attention on the works of 
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Mr. Marks and Sir George Sitwell, as well as on those of 
Mr. Pollock and Father Gerard. But he does not notice 
the subsequent controversy between Mr. Marks and Mr. 
Pollock. And one is tempted to suspect that if he had 
considered the remarkable omissions, pointed out by Mr. 
Marks in his rejoinder in the Month, he would hardly 
have described The Popish Plot as an exhaustive study 
of its subject. In dealing with Mr. Marks’ presentment 
of the suicide theory, Sir John makes a strong point 
when he insists on the significance of the absence of any 
bloodstains caused by the smaller and obviously the 
earlier sword wound. But it may be doubted whether 
this objection is so fatal to this theory as he supposes. 
Sir Sidney Lee, in his notice of Godfrey in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, is equally decided in his rejection 
of the view that the death was a case of suicide. But if 
he is against Marks and Sitwell on this point, his own view 
of the matter is no less at variance with those of Sir John 
Hall and Mr. Pollock, and agrees with that of Sir James 
Stephen. 

“The mystery,” he writes, ‘‘ remains unsolved. The 
most probable theory is that Oates and his desperate 
associates caused Godfrey to be murdered, to give colour 
to their false allegations, and to excite popular opinion 
in favour of their agitation.”” Of course this does not 
pretend to be more than “ the most probable theory.” 
And this high probability might be more questionable 
if the suggested motive stood alone. For though the 
murder certainly had the effects here described, and 
though the anti-Catholic party might well have foreseen 
this, it may be doubted whether they would have run the 
risk involved in killing a staunch Protestant who was 
engaged in promoting their cause. But the theory gains 
in probability on the hypothesis that the more violent 
men of the party had become aware of Godfrey’s meeting 
with Coleman, more especially if they knew, or surmised, 
that the magistrate had actually communicated the 
charges to one of their intended victims. 

Be this as it may, we venture to think that, if not the 
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most probable theory of all, it is surely far more probable 
than the view that Godfrey’s death was caused by the 
other party, even if we take this in the modified form 
suggested by Sir John Hall. It will be only fair to give 
the author’s view in his own words: 

“ It is clear,” he writes, ‘* that Godfrey’s relations with 
Coleman were not merely those of an ordinary friendship, 
On that fateful day, September 28th, when he went to 
meet him at Mr. Tilden’s house, it was on receipt of q 
message ‘ that one Clark would speak with him.’ If he 
were his confederate, or even bound to him by some 
secret compact, many reasons may be suggested for his 
murder. After Coleman’s arrest, he may have been called 
upon, and have refused, to fulfil some promise, or to 
redeem some pledge. Coleman’s friends may have 
threatened him or he may have threatened them. In 
either event, a furious altercation followed by a murderous 
assault may have taken place. The signs of violence found 
on him, the bruises and the marks of pummelling and 
‘pounding, are more suggestive of a scene of that kind than 
of a cold-blooded murder. Nor is the fact that it was 
not until at least four days after his death, that his body 
was placed in the ditch, where it was found, inconsistent 
with this theory. In a carefully premeditated murder 
arrangements would, presumably, be made for the imme- 
diate removal of the corpse ” (p. 135). 

There is, certainly, a good deal in what is said about 
the manner of the slaying. But it may be remarked that 
all this gives no indication of the party with whom the 
supposed altercation and conflict took place. Godfrey 
may have done something, by refusal or threats, to 
offend Coleman’s friends. But there is not a shred of 
evidence that he ever did anything of the kind; and, 
on the other hand, we all know that he did do something 
eminently calculated to give grave offence to Coleman's 
enemies, to wit, by holding a private meeting with the 
accused Catholic, on the very day when he had been 
taking the informer’s lying depositions against him and 
his fellow-Catholics—and, as Sir John himself finds it 
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impossible to doubt, showing the intended victim the 
depositions sworn against him. 

There is one passage in Sir John Hall’s interesting study 
of this perplexing problem that we have read with 
surprise and regret. But it is only an obiter dictum, and 
may have been written without the careful consideration 
which he has clearly given to the main question here at 
issue. ‘‘ Coleman’s letters alone,” he writes, “‘ would 
have sufficed to hang him, without the additional charges 
trumped up against him by Oates and Bedloe. Of all 
those who suffered on account of the plot he was one of 
the few, possibly the only one, whose death cannot fairly 
be described as a judicial murder.” 

It is somewhat startling to come upon this sentence 
—experto crede—shortly after reading the aforesaid 
letters in the official report of Coleman’s trial. For though 
the writer’s language about the conversion of England 
to Catholicism must needs be offensive to the pious 
Protestant reader, and the political passages, such as the 
appeal to a foreigner for monetary aid in procuring a 
dissolution of the British Parliament, are open to grave 
constitutional objections, the letters afford no evidence 
that Coleman was guilty of the crime for which he was 
being tried. Indeed, if they have any bearing at all on the 
charge they tell against it. For Charles himself had been 
engaged in the very policy for which the writer was 
labouring. How, then, could Coleman be a party to a 
conspiracy to murder Charles? The statement tnat the 
letters alone were enough to hang him is an echo of a 
characteristic utterance made at the trial itself. Happily, 
modern biographers and historians have judged them 
more justly. ‘“‘ There was not,” says Mr. Ebbsworth 
(D.N.B.), “the smallest proof of connection with any plot 
for assassination or rebellion except the testimony of 
Oates and Bedloe.” And elsewhere in the same work we 
ind this very trial freely described as a “ judicial murder.” 

A series of judicial murders,” we read, “ began with 
the trial and execution of Coleman, which even now can 
oly be remembered with horror.” In like manner, 
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Macaulay, after mentioning that Coleman had destroyed 
the greater part of his papers, goes on to observe as 
follows: ‘* But a few which had escaped contained some 
passages which, to minds strongly prepossessed, might 
seem to confirm the evidence of Oates. Those passages 
indeed, when candidly construed, appear to express little 
more than the hopes which the position of affairs, the 
predilections of Charles, the still stronger predilections of 
James, and the relations existing between the French and 
English courts, might naturally excite in the mind of a 
Roman Catholic strongly attached to the interests of his 
Church. But the country was not then inclined to 
construe the letters of Papists candidly; and it was 
urged, with some show of reason, that, if papers which 
had been passed over as unimportant were filled with 
matter so suspicious, some great mystery of iniquity must 
have been contained in those documents which had been 
carefully committed to the flames ” (History of England, 
Vol. I, ch. i). 

Possibly some rigid constitutional lawyer may consider 
that the taking of money from a foreign sovereign to 
influence the course of English politics should, strictly 
speaking, be regarded as a capital offence, apart from any 
complicity in a plot for assassination and rebellion. But 
on that view of the matter, if the principle were applied, 
as it should be, to all parties alike, its application in the 
days of Charles II would have involved an execution 
amounting to a judicial massacre. It would have carried 
off the King himself and a crowd of the leading English 
statesmen of the time, Whig and Tory, Catholic and 
Protestant, at one fell swoop. Though more impartial 
in its ravages, the result would have been as disastrous to 
the country as the dark designs which the morbid and 
mercenary imagination of Oates and Bedloe attributed 


to the calumniated Catholics. W. H. K. 


HE 1922 re-issue of the English edition of Th 
Roman Missal (Burns, Oates and Washbourne) 
deserves a word of special welcome. It retains the 
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attractive alternating of red and black type; and the 
general get-up is all that it should be. Dr. Adrian 
Fortescue contributes to it a very instructive and interest- 
ing Preface, pointing out the chief characteristics of the 
Roman Eucharistic Liturgy and indicating the salient 
points in the history of its development. The text 
throughout has been thoroughly revised and brought up 
to the requirements of the latest Decrees of the Congre- 
gation of Rites. The Supplement of Masses, authorized 
for particular dioceses and religious orders, has been care- 
fully compiled and is as complete as the English-speaking 
user of the handy little volume is likely to require. For 
the first time, if we are not mistaken, we have in detail the 
new “‘ Propers” of the dioceses of the British Isles. ‘T’. B. 


HE learned vicar of Dry Sandford, the Rev. H. E. 

Salter, has rendered a conspicuous service to all 
students of monastic history by collecting from various 
manuscripts the documents which make up the important 
volume, Chapters of the Augustinian Canons, which he has 
presented to the Oxford Historical Society. General 
Chapters, meetings of the representatives of the different 
houses, were a characteristic feature of the bodies, known 
as “ orders,” of Monks and Canons Regular which were 
subject to centralized government. ‘These “ orders ”’ 
comprised a minority of the monasteries; the great 
Majority were autonomous, independent of all authority 
save that of the Pope, and, generally speaking, the 
Ordinary. At the beginning of the Thirteenth Century, 
however, the Fourth Council of the Lateran, under that 
great Pope, Innocent III, ordered that in every country 
representatives of these autonomous houses should hold 
a Chapter every three years to appoint visitors for the 
various houses, to act in the name of the Pope, and to 
make statutes where reform was necessary. ‘The first 
English Chapter was held in 1218; from 1223 till 1339 
there was one for each of the two provinces of Canter- 
bury and York; but in 1339 Benedict XII issued a body 
of constitutions for the Austin or Black Canons which 
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incidentally provided that henceforth there should be 
but one Chapter for the whole of England. These 
constitutions, it may, incidentally, be of interest to note, 
cost the English Black Canons two hundred florins “ of 
good gold and lawful weight,” that being the sum 
determined as their share of the cost of production and 
distribution. 

The main work of the Chapter was the appointment of 
visitors whose duty it was to visit the houses and report 
on their condition to the next Chapter, when the 
reports were considered by the presidents and diffinitors, 
a committee appointed to determine what legislation was 
necessary and to draft statutes. Their decrees were very 
much of the same character as the great majority of 
episcopal injunctions. ‘The method of legislation made 
it impossible for the Chapter to be a successful legislative 
body. When a statute was deemed to be necessary it was 
prepared in a hurry and enacted without any previous 
discussion by the general body of representatives, and 
there are instances of statutes so made being perforce 
repealed almost immediately. And in any case the 
Chapter had no means of enforcing obedience: a bishop 
could call in the secular arm to enforce his excommuni- 
cation, but not so the Chapter. To the end its chief 
utility must be sought in the visitations; and if the 
scheme set out in one of the documents printed by Mr. 
Salter was carried out faithfully, a visitation must have 
been a very real investigation and but little could have 
escaped the visitors. After the first English Chapter met 
in 1218, Chapters continued to meet at the appointed 
intervals till the Dissolution. In all there must have been 
from one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty held 
in England, and of these Mr. Salter has collected the 
records of fifty-three, of which twenty belong to the 
Thirteenth Century, twenty-four to the Fourteenth, six 
to the Fifteenth, and three to the Sixteenth: with these 
he has printed in appendices between forty and fifty other 
documents relating the Chapters, the Constitutions of 
Benedict XII, and five medieval lists of the houses of 
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English Black Canons—lists which, though both valuable 


and interesting, are incomplete. 

Mr. Salter, by bringing these documents within reach, 
has made every student of monastic history his debtor ; 
and he has increased the debt due to himself by his 
admirable Introduction, an excellent summary of what 
follows, done by a master hand, which is as noticeable for 
its fair-mindedness and moderation as it is for its scholar- 
ship, and that is saying much: it should be read and re- 
read. Our only regret is that the usefulness of the book 
must be limited by the fact that it has unavoidably been 
printed for a private society and not been put on the 
market. Students and librarians must keep their eye on 
second-hand lists, for Mr. Salter’s volume is a necessity. 


E. B. 


T a time when the Press is prolific of works on 
Mysticism, and when various views, commendable 
and otherwise, are being agitated, a trustworthy account 
of the origin and history of Mystical Theology is very 
welcome. In Christian Spirituality (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne) Father Pourrat, the well-known Superior of 
the Lyons Episcopal Seminary, lays down the foundation 
of the work required, by tracing Catholic Mysticism to its 
basis in the New Testament writings and by following out 
its development in the Church to the “* Dawn of the Middle 
Ages,” that is, to the times of Charlemagne. The author 
carefully gives text and verse for everything, and is sober 
in his conclusions. We need not fear any serious hostile 
criticism. ‘Ihe rendering into English is satisfactory. 
Putting roughly as the three elements of Christian 
Spirituality, Ascetism or Self-denial, Communion with 
God by prayer, and Works of Charity, one notes that the 
traditions of the period he wnalyses have forced M. 
Pourrat to insist mainly on the first of these : “‘ Experience 
taught those earlier ascetics (he writes) that the greater 
the violence done, the greater was the progress made; 
and thus they waged war against their passions with a 
strength of armament never to be surpassed.” Hence, 
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maybe, he comes with some reluctance into line with 
modern authorities on the subject. For, alluding to the 
momentous change effected by St. Francis of Sales and 
his school, he goes on: 


St. Francis of Sales knew how to mask—I do not say tosuppress 
—the weapons with which the Christian should slay his evil 
tendencies. It is with a smile on his lips that he guides his 
Philothea in this struggle against herself. The ancient ascetics, 
especially the monks, present to us, on the contrary, stern looks 
and furrowed brows; and in this attitude there is something 
more virile, more appropriate to the soldier of Christ. 


Obviously, the most conspicuous practical exponents of 
Christian spirituality will, in all ages, be the monks and 
nuns of the time. Hence, a good part of the book is taken 
up with the exposition of the many and often very complex 
religious rules that date:from before the Eighth Century. 
The account given of these seems adequate. ‘That in 
particular of Eastern Monasticism after the Fifth Century 
opens up ground, hitherto almost untouched. 

In regard to Mysticism understood as (if the expression 
be allowed) the Science of Supernatural Prayer, M. 
Pourrat warns us: 


Ancient ascetic writers have left us no synthesis of spirituality 
The nearest approaches to this are, among the Latins, the Con- 
ferences of Cassian, and, among the Greeks, the Ladder of Per- 
fection of St. John Climacus. But, in spite of the great merit of 
these works, it is true that before the Middle Ages spirituality was 
nowhere collected together in a complete body of doctrine. 


Nevertheless, Mysticism, on the very lines worked out by 
St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, appears to have been 
methodically outlined by St. Augustine and by the author 
known as St. Dionysius the Areopagite. M. Pourrat 
makes this plain in his chapter on Christian Mysticism 
in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries : 

There are two ways by which man can know God: reason 
(Aoyos) and mystical contemplation (yoorixdv Oedpa). The 


rational knowledge of God pertains to demonstrative or philoso- 
phical theology. Mystical theology, which is the higher, attains 
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to the knowledge of God by a kind of supernatural and inex- 
pressible intention . . . Moreover, this theology cannot be learnt 
from books; contemplation is a free gift, the fruit of divine 
inspiration.” 

This from Dionysius ; and in St. Augustine we find stages 
of progress, reminding one of St. Teresa. ‘The soul having 
passed through divers degrees of preparation and purifica- 
tion, enters into a region of tranquillity and in due course 
arrives at the vision of the Divine Light where it estab- 
lishes its dwelling-place, further than which it is not given 
to man to go. God is then its abode and country of whom 
it takes sweet cognizance. In fine, we have the “ divine 
darkness ”— St. John of the Cross’s “‘ dark night of the 
soul ”—which yet is God’s inaccessible light. 

It results that just as the theological doctrine of the 
Church remains one and the same through all the stages 
of its continuous development, so also, with varying 
terminology, the Mystics, whose experiences are an element 
in her note of holiness, have, consciously or unconsciously, 
ever trod in one another’s footsteps, each adding some 
fresh experience and each increasing our knowledge. ‘To 
those who would wish to see the proof of this, M. Pourrat’s 
book is, above others, to be recommended. poe 


N his Liturgical Prayer: its History and Spirit (Burns, 

Oates and Washbourne), the Right Rev. Dom Cabrol, 
Abbot of Farnborough, gives an impetus to the movement 
in the Church directed to the popularizing of what, for 
fault of a better name, is called Liturgical Prayer, other- 
wise termed by the Abbot (slightly begging the question), 
“The Ancient Prayer of the Church.” Practically, it 
means the replacing by the official Church books ( Breviary, 
Missal, Ritual, etc.) of our ordinary devotional manuals. 
The thesis in favour of so doing could not be better put 
than by the Abbot, an enthusiast for the cause, and one of 
the greatest of living authorities on the Roman Liturgy. 
So far as his exposition of the contents and construction 
of the Missal and Breviary go, one has no word save of 
praise for his volume. In the original French it has run 
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into its fifteenth thousand, and the present issue is a 
faithful rendering into excellent English by a Benedictine 
of Stanbrook. 

Abbot Cabrol’s statements are clear and assured, 
sufficiently supported by apposite quotations, and illus- 
trated by happily chosen examples. One closes the book 
with Newman’s (while still an Anglican) thought in one’s 
mind: “ There is so much of excellence and beauty in the 
services of the Breviary that, were it skilfully set before 
the Protestant by Roman controversialists as the book of 
devotions received in their communion, it would un- 
doubtedly raise a prejudice in their favour, if he were but 
ordinarily candid and unprejudiced.” The Abbot 
lucidly and successfully outlines the genesis of the Roman 
Rite, tracing it back to at least the Third Century of the 
Christian era. It was about that time that a Melchisede- 
chean heretic found fault with Catholic priests for saying, 
at Mass, as they still do, “‘ Thy high priest, Melchisedech,” 
instead of using the Scriptural phrase, “‘ a priest of the 
Most High God.” However, essentially conservative 
though she be, the Church is a living and ever-active 
organism, and the development of her liturgy is con- 
tinuous. One is somewhat loath to assent to the contention 
of Abbot Cabrol and others that the Liturgy was perfected 
by the Ninth Century, and that “ such additions as have 
been made later are of little importance compared to the 
fecundity and originality displayed in the earlier epoch.” 
Additions like the Elevation at Mass, the Rite of Bene- 
diction and Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, the law 
forbidding priests to say more than one Mass each day, 
and Pius the Tenth’s redistribution of the Breviary 
Psalmody, can hardly be passed over as of minor impor- 
tance. 

For the history of the rise of the Roman Liturgy, Abbot 
Cabrol is a sure guide. His chapter headed ‘* Mass in 
Rome at the beginning of the Third Century ” is finely 
descriptive. Equally so those on Marriage, Ordination, 
Church Dedication, and Funeral Rites. Singing was from 
the outset a feature in Christian public worship. It 1s 
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alluded to even by St. Paul; and Pliny the Younger in his 
official report to Trajan notes that Christians met 
regularly and sang a hymn (carmen) to Christ. These 
early chants were no doubt in the main the Psalms and 
Canticles from Holy Scripture ; but original compositions 
were soon introduced, giving rise to abuses and impelling 
the Church sternly to interdict similar innovations. 
Hence it has come about that the Breviary or official 
Prayer Book is almost in its entirety made up of passages 
taken from the Scriptures. 

Apart from, or in preparation for, the offering of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, a primitive Christian service con- 
sisted in a lengthy reading from Scripture or other 
approved writing, followed by the chant of a Psalm or 
Canticle, or of portions of one or the other, concluded by 
a pause for silent prayer, after which the presiding priest 
pronounced aloud a Benediction, or, as we call it, a 
Collect. This series might be repeated again and again, 
as in our Ember Saturday Masses. Gradually, the pause 
for private prayer dropped out or was filled up by the 
recitation in common of the Pater Noster and of various 
ejaculatory supplications taken from Scripture, begun by 
a priest or deacon and taken up by the people. Hence 
the Preces in the Roman Breviary. The Pater Noster and 
Creed said in silence still keep up the primitive idea. The 
absolute omission of the silent prayer is strikingly marked 
in the Good Friday Mass of the Presanctified. The 
officiating priest invites those present to pray for certain 
intentions, and the deacon at once proposes that all 
should kneel down for the purpose; but forthwith they 
are bidden to stand up again and the priest proceeds at 
once to “ collect ” the unsaid prayers in the Benediction 
he pronounces, the faithful doing their part by joining in 
spirit with him. As a rule, the ancients prayed standing, 
as nowadays do the priest and his ministers at Mass, and 
mostly with upraised hands. But very early, kneeling 
came to be considered a more fitting attitude. The spirit 
of the Church has always been to recognize and encourage 
any legitimate form of popular devotion. Hence, the 
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Council of Nicza formally approved of kneeling at prayer, 
excepting, however, on Sundays and in Easter time. 
This, so as not to seem to condemn the older practice. 
We still keep up the distinction when saying the Angelus. 

That the pious among the early Christians made great 
use of Psalms, learning them by heart and repeating them 
over or singing them while at work or while resting from 
it, is plain. They were encouraged to prefer them to 
compositions not divinely inspired. But it is equally 
evident that of prayer in the strict sense certain verses 
easy to be understood were the recognized form. Our 
versicles and responses, that is, a priest beginning a verse 
and the people taking it up and finishing it, show which 
these were: “O Lord, hear my prayer, and let my cry 
come unto thee” (Ps. ci. 1); “‘ Show us, O Lord, thy 
mercy, and grant us thy salvation ” (Ps. Ixxxiv. 7); “ Our 
help is in the Name of the Lord, who made heaven and 
earth ” (Ps. cxxiii. 8); “‘ Save thy servants, O Lord, who 
hope in thee ” (Ps. lxxxv. 2), etc. Very much of this form 
of- prayer has survived to our own time, not only in the 
Liturgy but also in our popular prayer-books. Naturally, 
Abbot Cabrol, in the “* Euchology,” which he styles the 
“ practical part ” of his work, suggesting forms of private 
morning and evening prayer, gives prominence to them. 
One desiderates, however, a wider selection of the terse 
and pointed but gracefully expressed Collects with which 
in Roman Use they invariably culminated. ‘To the pious 
Catholic, doubting whether he would do well to give up 
his Acts of Faith, Hope, Charity and Contrition, and the 
rest of his modern morning and evening devotions for 
the liturgical forms presented, the chief stumbling-block 
will be the recital proposed of seven fairly long Psalms, 
set out in full, and of others indicated, as a preliminary 
to the prayers properly so-called. 

Psalmody has become an element in Christian worship 
in two ways: First, we have the use of the Psalter as a 
hymn-book, consisting of chants arranged without any 
discoverable order of subject-matter, from which appro- 
priate pieces are chosen as suggested by the occasion of 
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the service. This has given us our Introits, Graduals, 
Responsories, and the like, with the proper Psalms for 
certain festivals. It is the natural way of using the 
collection and seems to have been the only one known to 
the Synagogue and to the primitive Church. Later, a 
new form of devotion appeared and became quickly and 
permanently popular. It was that of reciting the Psalter 
as a whole, to be gone through from beginning to end so 
many times in a day, or week, or month. It is said that 
the once a week recitation of the Psalter was adopted in 
Rome under Pope St. Damasus and was arranged by St. 
Jerome. The monks of the time prided themselves on 
getting through the whole daily, and St. Benedict calls 
attention to his own leniency in not exacting from his 
disciples more than a weekly recitation of the Psalter. 
St. Ceolfrid of Jarrow went through the Psalter twice 
daily. The learning by heart of the whole thus became a 
necessary preliminary to monastic life. But the devotion 
soon became popular even among the laity. Venerable 
Bede (H1st., Bk. III, ch. xxvii) relates how an Anglo- 
Saxon prince bound himself by vow to recite the whole 
Psalter daily in addition to the Divine Office. The weekly 
recitation of the Psalter has remained obligatory on the 
clergy ; though the understanding it as the going over 
of one hundred and fifty Psalms, even if some were 
short repetitions, soon lightened the burden. For Feast 
Days, short Psalms were, as a rule, selected. The Roman 
canonical Office includes the recital daily of between 
thirty and forty Psalms. But tradition required that the 
long Psalm cxviil. (Beati immaculati), Ps. xliv. (Ventte), 
the four Compline Psalms, iv., xxx., xc., cxxxill., and the 
three last, cxlviii., cxlix., cl., should on no day be omitted. 
Pope Pius X, in 1911, by dispensing from this obligation 
and by dividing the longer Psalms (each section to count 
as a whole Psalm) has still further facilitated the task of 
the clergy, while retaining the principle of weekly recita- 
tion of the Psalter in its entirety. 

We now venture, though with considerable hesitation, 
upon a point which calls into question the root-concept of 
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the admirable work before us. We ask in what sense was 
the average Christian, repeating over the Psalter, giving 
himself up to prayer, when Latin as a language understood 
by the people had become obsolete? There are even 
nowadays thousands of fervent nuns strictly bound each 
week to recite in Latin the hundred and fifty Psalms 
without, as they will frankly allow to you, understanding 
the meaning of the words they carefully pronounce. 
Their further reply is that they endeavour during the 
whole time of recitation to keep their thoughts fixed on 
God—to meditate, in a word, and to pray mentally. 
Thus, the comparatively modern devotion of saying the 
one hundred and fifty Hail Marys of the Rosary links 
itself naturally with the ancient recital of the hundred 
and fifty Psalms of the Psalter. There are extant, in 
effect, certain late medieval treatises on prayer in which 
to each Psalm of the Divine Office is assigned a Mystery 
of the Life and Passion of our Lord to be pondered while 
it is being recited. Again, anciently the priest said: 
Oremus pro Pontifice nostro, and the people responded: 
Dominus conservet eum, etc., from Ps. xl. Nowadays the 
priest invites the people: Let us say five Paters, Aves and 
Glorias for the Pope and his intentions; and these are 
said. The grace and expressiveness of the Psalm verse is 
lost—but is any real good to be gained by looking back ? 
However, of this enough. For private prayer of any 
kind it is safe to say that those among approved forms 
should be preferred which most appeal to individual 
devotion ; and again, that those forms which are at any 
given period most popular and most encouraged by the 
Church should not lightly be set aside. Now, we venture 
to assert that the recital of Psalms does not in our time 
satisfy either of these tests—witness the evidently growing 
distaste for Sunday Vespers—that last vestige of the 
ancient public Psalmody. Witness, also, the exclusion 
from the prayer-books in the hands of the laity of all 
Psalms, except the Miserere and De profundis, with perhaps 
the remaining five penitential Psalms. Beautiful and 
divinely inspired as are all the Psalms, it is rather one or 
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other verse in each that appeals to the average Christian 
than the poem as a whole. For of a truth the approved 
and often indulgenced modern prayers more readily 
respond to our individual needs ; though no doubt he is 
singularly and enviably privileged who is able to find 
divinely inspired words in which to express the aspirations 
of his soul. A writer in the Catholic Encyclopedia 
remarks: ‘“ The range of emotions is complete; every 
emotion of man that is pure and noble has been set to 
words in the Psalms.” It is not for us to pronounce an 
authoritative judgment; and, so far, Holy Church is 
silent except to indulgence modern prayers without 
number, while for the recital of the Psalter, indulgences 
are, as a fact, neither petitioned for nor granted. Abbot 
Cabrol has presented the case for Psalmody Prayer in 
most masterly fashion. If, in practice, his view be taken 
up by the faithful he will have won his cause. Both in 
. England and on the Continent he has numerous disciples 
and many able and scholarly fellow-workers. But so far 
there are few signs that the Garden of the Soul is being 
displaced in booksellers’ catalogues by the Psalter. 

To sum up, as Abbot Cabrol rightly points out, the 
Psalms form the framework of the Liturgy; and the claim 
of liturgical prayer to be preferred for private use to other 
forms of devotion must stand or fall with the adaptability 
of the Psalter tosuch use. Thecase is forcibly put in the 
book before us. 


The psalms, as is well known, belong to the lyric poetry of the 
Hebrews, who, in this branch of literature, have never, in the 
opinion of excellent judges, been surpassed by any people, not 
even by the Greeks. No other lyric poet soars with so strong and 
bold a flight as David or the prophets, nowhere do we find strains 
more full of vigour, more heartfelt or more profound. 


And again : 


Let me say once for all to anyone desirous of entering thoroughly 
into the spirit of the Liturgy, and of praying with the Church: 
“Take up the Book of Psalms with all confidence and read it 
daily.” These divine Canticles breathing forth such varying 
accents of prayer and praise, of humble supplication, of true 
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contrition, and of every emotion of the human soul in its worship 
of God, have been repeated by each generation of Christians, and 
in them the Saints have found the truest expression of their 
aspirations. Study, then, this book. 


Finally : 

If, as we believe, the Church is indeed the body founded by 
Christ and blessed by God, she must not only teach her children 
to pray; but her own prayer (the Liturgy) must be the most 
perfect, the truest and the most efficacious. 


This is the Abbot’s case, and he has argued it in all but 
convincing fashion. ‘The case of those who differ from 
him has not, so far, been adequately put before the 
English-speaking public. Many would welcome an 
effort in that direction. PAX, 


N The Wandering Years, by Katharine Tynan (Con- 

stable), Mrs. Hinkson gives us a further batch of her 
memories and impressions, pleasantly personal, Christianly 
kind, and carrying into cold print some of the warmth and 
tone and colour of conversation. ‘The book opens with 
allusions to the Great War, in which she had her two 
boys fighting in Palestine and in France, and it closes 
with a record of the alarums and excursions associated 
with recent life in Ireland. Because these have been so 
cruelly increased and intensified during the last months, 
Mrs. Hinkson has found it necessary to add an “ After- 
word ” in which she says: 


Ireland is more than ever in the melting-pot, and what is to 
emerge from it God only knows. I make this statement to 
anticipate the critic who might say that I jested while a dearer 
Rome was burning. The Irish always jest, even though they 
jest with tears. Instead of ending at a happy moment, I end at 
the saddest; but Hope is at the bottom of Pandora’s box of 
Irish troubles, and I believe proudly and firmly in the ultimate 
destinies of my country. 


Perhaps some of Mrs. Hinkson’s knack of writing what 
people like to read is a result of the friendly feeling she 
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has towards her fellows, a feeling which transforms 
strangers into friends. Of a stay in London, she says: 

Old Kensington is a fragrant memory. Those mornings when 
I went forth to Mass at the Carmelites, when the first thrush sang 
in the monks’ gardens, and the sparrows were full of a chattering 
unrest, were very happy. I was always going a bit of the way 
with some members of the congregation picked up haphazard, 
and becoming very friendly, and they always knew my books— 
which is one of the advantages of being identified with a relatively 
small Church and people—and they were usually Irish, and we 
used to part in a glow of goodwill. 


But in Italy, among a strange people, the glow had to 
be a less human one. Italy is weather; and, when 
weather fails, the home-sick wanderer wants to take the 
return journey. Nothing is quite satisfactory. Even the 
revolutions fall short of the home-pattern, “‘ the wretched 
little spitting Revolution in Florence,” complains Mrs. 
Hinkson. But there were the churches and the children. 
In San Niccolo, she says: ‘‘ The distractions were the 
children ; perhaps God, who made the children so allur- 
ing, would understand and smile at the distraction ”—a 
sentiment doubtless adventured with a delightful but 
accusing verse of Mrs. Parry Eden’s well in mind. And 
the children in San Niccolo, as everywhere else, were an 
edification rather than a distraction. How could it be 
otherwise in the case of adults who looked on while “a 
little girl, kneeling before she left the church, crossed 
herself and kissed her hand towards the altar?” At 
Levanto, also, the interest for Mrs. Hinkson was mostly 
the human one, centred in the English visitors, of whom 
she gives excellent sketches. 


Mr. Chesterton somewhere says that you have never 
been at home until you have left it. And Mrs. Hinkson 
felt the rapture of returning. Not that all Ireland is one 
joy toher. Wintering in Killiney, she did not find herself 
enraptured : 

Killiney was more like Tunbridge Wells or Bath, or Cheltenham 
or Bournemouth, than I could have believed possible in Ireland. 
There was one strange absence in it, the sense of exhilaration. 
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Now exhilaration is something that overflows in Ireland. You 
are always coming upon it, and being caught into its wild swirl 
and eddy; when it releases you it leaves you laughing and 
gasping with an uplifted heart. There were only two places in 
Killiney where we were ever exhilarated: one was a house and 
the other was the village shop; whereas in Shankill, its neigh- 
bour, we are exhilarated every day. 


According to Mrs. Hinkson, “ when Irish people meet 
in England,they don’t bother about difference in politics.” 
They don’t in her pages anyhow. She has a temperament 
and a touch which restore a sane sense of proportion to 
human intercourse ; and it is her happy gift as an under- 
standing go-between that puts her among the most 
agreeable of living practitioners in the fine art of 
reminiscence-writing. G. H. 


R. G. G. COULTON has taken exception to two 

or three lines in the review of Monastic Life in the 
Middle Ages, printed in our last number. Our reviewer 
wrote. ‘ He[Mr. Coulton] . . . may sometimes receive 
a rude shock as when he attempted to instruct some Catho- 
lic undergraduates in his lecture room at Cambridge.” 
Mr. Coulton regards this as an attack on his professional 
position as a teacher of history: but he is under a misap- 
prehension. The review, written by a Catholic for 
Catholic readers, appeared in a Catholic magazine, and 
the object of the writer was to protest against Mr. Coul- 
ton’s mental attitude in regard to entirely Catholic 
subjects. ‘There was no attack on his capacity or success 
as a teacher of history: the only point taken was his anti- 
Catholic tendency. Our reviewer explains that he had 
in his mind an occasion on which several Catholic under- 
graduates noisily expressed their disagreement with one 
ot Mr. Coulton’s statements; their method, however, 
does not appear to have made their feeling clear to him. 
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